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The Plan 


Practical men, thru long experience, have discovered 
successful methods of organizing, directing, controlling, and 
carrying on the varied activities of business. 

The principles underlying these successful methods have 
now been determined, verified by investigation in every 
phase of business practice, organized, and so presented and 
illustrated by the LaSalle Problem Method that they can be 
quickly grasped and readily applied by everyone in business. 

This plan affords a complete executive training to those 
desiring it, while to those experienced in management it sup- 
plies a valuable reference and consultation service. The 
complete Training Plan and Service includes: 

100 Executive Manuals (bound in 48 volumes) which state, 


explain, and illustrate the fundamental business principles 
as applied in actual business practice. 


100 Special Problems selected from a wide range of busi- 
ness experience and so organized that their solution develops 
greater ability in the practical application of fundamental 
principles. 

Instruction and Consultation Service given by men 
whose special training and business experience enable them 
to supply personal help and individual counsel and advice. 
100 Executive Reports which analyze the situation as 
presented in each Special Problem, clearly illustrate the 
application of the principles involved, and serve as general 
reference reports. 

Confidential Reports on personal business problems pre- 
pared by the Research Staff of LaSalle Extension University. 
24 Lectures selected by individual choice from a broad 
series covering selling, accounting, banking, retail mer- 
chandising, etc. 

A Monthly Business Bulletin which analyzes the current 
trend of business conditions. 

Personal Efficiency, a monthly magazine of better business. 


To assist you in getting the utmost personal benefit that 
a full utilization of this Plan makes possible, the Instruction, 
Consultation and Research Staffs of the entire University are 


available at all times. 


President 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
Part I 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION LETTERS 
NDER the term “General Business Correspond- 
| | ence” may be included all letters written in the 
course of the regular routine followed in operating 
the business—in buying materials, goods, and supplies; 
in handling the orders; in adjusting complaints; in ar- 
ranging credits; and in collecting payments due. 

There are letters dealing with many other matters 
which also come within the broad class of general busi- 
ness correspondence, but it will best serve our purpose 
—to develop further our skill in writing effective letters 
of every kind—if we confine our attention in this execu- 
tive manual to three kinds of letters: 

1. Credit and collection letters. 
2. Adjustment letters. 
3. Letters from the purchasing department. 

Writers of letters in these three groups, particularly 
letters in the first two groups, require special training. 
They deal with delicate matters and present special dif- 
ficulties. 


The Basis for Writing Credit Letters. Your previous 
training in credit practice and procedure will show you 
that credit matters must be handled by trained men. You 
realize that credit management includes some intricate 
problems. Skill in handling these problems is the basis 
for writing effective credit letters. 

It is one thing to estimate a man’s power and willing- 
ness to pay. It is another thing to handle credit matters 
with that man in person or by correspondence in a con- 
structive way, so that each additional contact with him 
serves to increase his good will and friendliness toward 
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you and your house. Here is where skill in salesmanship 
as applied both in face-to-face interviews and in letters, 
comes into play. 

The fundamental principles of successful salesman- 

ship apply in writing all kinds of letters. 

As explained in the division of this training service on 
credit management, the modern credit man exerts great 
influence on sales. While his function is to guard against 
risk of loss thru bad debts, he must do this guarding in 
a way that helps directly in building good will and sales. 
This is the attitude of the well-trained credit man of 
to-day—and such men are now writing letters which are 
masterpieces of good salesmanship. Let us, therefore, 
take advantage of their experience. 


Salesmanship Employed in Refusing Credit. In Part II 
of Executive Manual 79 we quoted a letter which is a fair 
example of how a modern credit man employs good sales- 
manship in refusing a request for credit. 

There, even tho the credit man is refusing to do what 
the reader of his letter desires, you will see how success- 
fully he impresses the reader with the fact that he is 
really his friend and is trying to help him. That letter 
is considerate and sympathetic, but it is plain to the 
reader that his request for additional credit will not be 
given unless he covers his overdue account with notes. 
The letter is frank and fearless, yet the reader cannot 
take any offense at what is said to him; rather, he feels 
that he has been granted a special favor—and that is 
exactly what has happened. 

Justified refusals of credit, or of anything, are of 
ultimate benefit to the one refused; otherwise, the re- 
fusals would, in all probability, not be justified. 

Refusal of credit is one of the most difficult tasks 
of the credit man. In the case mentioned, the man 
addressed is an old customer whose business affairs are 
well known to the writer. But it often happens, as we 
know, that an order comes in from some stranger whose 
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credit standing cannot be exactly determined from estab- 
lished sources of information, so that it is necessary to 
ask the credit applicant to send in a statement of the 
condition of his business. Such requests require skill in 
order that the reader shall not be offended, but shall 
gladly send exactly the information required. 


A Letter Requesting Financial Facts. The following let- 
ter is the work of a successful credit man of long expe- 
rience. It will repay careful study. Note that every word 
is selected with a view to its effect on the reader’s feel- 
ings: 


Dear Sir: 

When we thanked you for the order which you kindly gave our 
Mr. Brown, we assured you that it would have our best attention, 
and immediately we made the investigations which are customary 
in credit departments of ali houses. 

Your references all speak well of you, but we are sorry to state 
that we have not been able to procure any definite figures as to 
what you have invested in your business. 

‘Thinking that you are in a hurry for these goods, and that there 
may not be a further loss of time, we are coming to you direct with 
the request that you let us see some figures in regard to your busi- 
hess. Will you kindly fill out, sign, and return promptly the in- 
closed statement blank, and we shall be pleased to use this as a 
basis for our credit dealings both now and on future orders. 

The order you have given us is carefully selected and embraces 
some of our best-selling numbers and styles, and we trust it will 
lead to further business with you, as we are sure you will like these 
goods. 

We also believe you will appreciate the frank spirit shown in 
coming to you direct and expressing a willingness to place our 
dependence upon the figures which you submit from your own 
books, rather than to base our decision upon the other reports 
which we may have in our files. 

Immediately upon receipt of the statement we shall be glad to 
give your order prompt consideration, and we shall be in a position 
to handle your future orders without unnecessary delay. 


Very truly yours, 
In reconsidering this letter, note that— 
1. The courteous introduction refers to a noncommit- 


tal acknowledgment of the order which had been sent 
upon receipt of the order from the salesman. 


2. The second paragraph suggests that the writer ex- 
pects to receive favorable information from the reader 
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and desires it because no “definite figures” have been 
received. 


3. The third paragraph appeals directly to the reader’s — 
self-interest. He doubtless needs the goods and the writer 
wants to accommodate him. 


4. The fourth paragraph intensifies the reader’s desire 
to have the goods ordered—which is directly good sales- 
manship. 


5. The fifth paragraph aims to make the reader glad 
he was asked for further facts. 


6. The sixth paragraph is legally safe. It promises 
prompt action on this and future orders; but it does not 
unqualifiedly promise that credit will be extended. 


The Tone of a Good Credit Letter. Even more impor- 
tant in the foregoing letter is the tone, which is mild, 
considerate, and thoughtful, but quite unyielding in its 
insistence on good business methods. No one could re- 
ceive such a letter without feeling that he was getting 
the very best and most intelligent service. Notice par- 
ticularly the phrases, “order, which you kindly gave our 
Mr. Brown,” “your references all speak well of you,” 
“thinking that you are in a hurry for these goods,” “we 
are coming to you direct,” “we also believe you will 
appreciate the frank spirit shown.” 


It is the little touches of sincere consideration for the 
reader’s feelings and welfare that give the letter a 
friendly and winning tone—without suggesting that 
the writer is trying to flatter the reader. 


Handling Extensions of Time for Payments. Another 
difficult task for the credit man is the handling of a re- 
quest for time extension. Either to give or to refuse an 
extension of time for paying an account, so as to produce 
the best effect, requires a practiced hand. This is how 
the credit man previously mentioned grants an extension 
of time in the case of a merchant whose credit standing 
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is good and who has made a reasonable request for more 
time in which to pay up his account: 


Dear Sir: 


We are sorry to learn from your letter of the 20th that business 
has been so dull with you. Under the circumstances it will be a 
pleasure to us to carry your account past the 1st, and we shall 
accordingly look for your remittance on the 3d of September, as 
promised. 


As we have explained on previous occasions, our margin of 
profit is quite small, which necessitates the prompt collection of 
accounts when they fall due, but it is a part of our policy to extend 
a courtesy whenever the situation permits us to do so. 


Would it not be a good idea for you to look thru your stock and 
see just what you are needing in our line? Some new goods with 
which to freshen up your stock might assist you in your sales and 
liven up your business right now when it would be helpful. Your 
credit is mighty good with us, Mr. Jones, and we will give your 
order prompt attention. 


With kind regards and best wishes. 
Very truly yours, 


And this is how he refuses to grant an extension of 
time in the case of a merchant whose credit standing is 
weakened by letting his account get too far behind: 


Dear Sir: 


We regret to learn from your letter of the 20th that business has 
been very dull with you, and that you find it necessary to request 
us to carry your account until September 10. 


As we have explained on previous occasions, our margin of 
profit is quite small, which necessitates the prompt collection of 
accounts when they fall due, but it is a part of our policy to extend 
a courtesy whenever the situation permits us to do so. 


In your case, however, we ask that you refer to the statement 
which we inclose. You will notice that your past-due account 
consists of bills which began falling due as far back as July 20, 
and you will also have another bill falling due this week. You have 
not paid us any money on these past-due bills, as you can see from 
the statement. 


We know that it is your desire to keep your bills paid as 
promptly as possible and thereby maintain a high credit standing, 
and we have expected your check from day to day all thru the 
month. In view of the liberal extension which we have already 
granted you, would it not be possible for you to make an extra 
effort to send us a check for, say, half the amount? We will gladly 
continue to assist you by carrying the other half until Septem- 
ber 10. 

In putting this before you we are appealing to your fairness, 
and we are satisfied you will do the best you can in this matter. 


Very truly yours, 
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Asking for Interest on Deferred Payments. Another 
point that often makes trouble for the credit man is the 
charging of interest on deferred payments. The National 
Credit Men’s Association has declared that such charges 
should be made, but as yet few credit managers have had 
the courage to make them, altho there seems to be no 
doubt of the justice of the practice. 


Here is a letter to a retailer who has overlooked the 
payment of this charge. This letter, like the preceding 
ones, shows the greatest care in the selection of words and 
in the control of the tone of the letter: 


Dear Sir: 


We are glad to comply with your request and send you an item- 
ized statement of the small balance due on your account. We need 
hardly say that we are In no anxiety about this balance and that 
the monthly statement was sent you merely as a matter of routine. 
Our dealings with your house have been eminently satisfactory. 
We only wish we had more customers like you. 


The difference in our records is evidently due to the fact that 
your bookkeeper has overlooked the item of interest on deferred 
payments. You have never allowed a large debit to accumulate 
against you, but by paying in even amounts of $100 to $300 and let- 
ting the balance stand, you have incurred a small but growing 
interest charge, which now amounts to $65.21. 


This interest charge is explained on all our bills. The justice 
of charging interest on all deferred payments is too evident to need 
argument, for if you had borrowed money from your bank to pay 
the bills, you would have paid interest to the bank. The same 
interest is therefore due us if you allow the charge to stand. The 
wholesale trade is conducted on so narrow a margin now that no 
house can ignore these interest items and expect to continue in 
business. 


We have explained the matter carefully, not because we have 
any fear that you will accuse us of unfairness, but because we want 
you to realize that we are considering your interests in the matter. ~ 


Very truly yours, 


PROCEDURE IN COLLECTION CORRESPONDENCE 


The foregoing letter is really a collection letter cover- 
ing a case where the application of a definite credit policy 
was involved. Let us now consider a series of ordinary 
letters that aim to collect overdue accounts. 
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The usual procedure in the collection of unpaid debts 
is to send out at regular intervals short, formal, and 
ceremonious reminders. ‘These letters begin in a mild 
tone and become gradually more urgent until at last the 
debtor is told that the account has been turned over to 
a lawyer for collection. 


Following is a typical series of such collection letters. 
When the bill becomes due, a statement alone, without a 
letter, is first sent out. Then, if the bill is not paid within 
a certain time, these letters are sent at intervals of a week 


or so in regular order: 
1. 
Gentlemen: 
We beg to call your attention to the inclosed statement, which 
has apparently been overlooked. We shall regard it as a favor if 
you will give this matter your immediate attention. 


Very truly yours, 


2. 
Gentlemen: 

We regret being obliged to remind you of your account which 
has now been neglected for weeks. Our letter of February 
27 has not had the courtesy of a reply, and it is necessary that we 
make an urgent request for settlement. 

Very truly yours, 





ae 
Gentlemen: 

Not having received replies to our letters of February 27 and 
March 13, we are obliged to write you once more in regard to your 
unpaid account. It is our aim to accommodate our customers in 
every way possible, but you will realize such persistent neglect will 
in the end force us to adopt other means for collection, which we 
should greatly prefer to avoid. 

Trusting that we may have your immediate attention to this 
matter, and that we shall receive your check within a week, 

Very truly yours, 


4. 
Gentlemen: 

It is now weeks since our bill against you for $ be- 
came due. We have written you three times in regard to this 
obligation and have had no reply whatever 

This forces us to the conclusion that you are making no effort 
to discharge the debt, and we are therefore obliged to say that 
unless we hear from you before the fifteenth of this month, we 
must take steps to collect by legal methods. We trust that you 
will not drive us to this last resort. 

Very truly yours, 
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5. 
Gentlemen: 

Not having heard from you in answer to our letter of ' 
we conclude that you would prefer to discharge this obligation by 
means of a sight draft on your local bank. Unless we hear from 
you within five days, such draft will accordingly be sent out. 

If you prefer to remit direct by check, there is still time for this 
before the mailing of the draft. 





Very truly yours, 





6. 
Gentlemen: 
As we have received no reply to our letter of , we are 
mailing a sight draft against you to the ————— Bank. We hope 


that you will honor this draft promptly and relieve us of the neces- 
sity of resorting to extreme measures to collect the debt. 


Very truly yours, 


ive 
Gentlemen: 


Our sight draft for $——— has been returned marked ‘‘Re- 
fused.’? Only one conclusion is now possible—that you are endeav- 
oring to evade your obligation. We are accordingly turning over 
the account to our legal department, and you will hear from them 
shortly. We regret very much that we have been forced to this 
action, but your persistent disregard of our letters leaves us no 
other course. 

Very truly yours, 

While a series of collection letters of that kind has the 
merit of establishing a definite collection routine, recog- 
nized as such by many of those to whom the letters are 
sent, yet we can readily see that those letters, as written, 
are good examples of the tendency of business corre- 


spondents to adopt the official, ceremonious tone. 

The idea in such letters seems to be that the reader 
will be impressed by the stiff impersonal language, and 
will feel that unless he pays he will soon be in the hands 
of the merciless courts. This may, once upon a time, 
have been true; but to-day very few debtors are im- 
pressed by such letters. If the reader has any feeling at 
all in the matter, it is likely to be a sort of grim satis- 
faction in disregarding the letters. 


Putting the Human Touch into Collection Letters. The 
general ineffectiveness of such a series of letters has led 
many correspondents to write collection letters that have 
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a more human appeal in them and are decidedly more 
interesting. 

These correspondents may retain the formal tone in 
their letters, but they introduce many new appeals that 
play upon human motives. There is more good sales- 
manship in their letters. 

Application of sound selling sense is required in writ- 
ing effective collection letters as well as in aR aNS 
direct-sales letters. 

In applying sound selling sense to meena letters, it 
is sometimes advisable to abandon the formal tone and 
to arouse interest by being startlingly familiar, even 
jocose at times. But the main “sales” element in col- 
lection letters is that of putting a human touch into them 
—and this requires some consideration to the circum- 
stances of each case instead of sending the same form to 
everyone. 

Nothing is more grotesque than an original and strik- 
ing collection letter when it is sent to the wrong 
person. 

The collector is, therefore, advised to make his letters 
interesting, but also to send them out with discrimina- 
tion. If duplicated forms are used, there should be two 
or more series of letters, each series written in a tone that 
fits a particular class of readers; and the list of debtors 
should be so divided that each class will receive the sort 
of letters most suitable to the conditions in that class. 


Fifty Effective Collection Appeals. Altho the writer of 
collection letters is, in reality, limited to relatively few 
fundamental reasons why the debtor should pay up his 
account, yet he has a wide choice of human appeals which 
can be used effectively—if selected with discrimination 
—in collecting overdue accounts. 

Following are fifty different ways of appealing to 
debtors, divided into five separate groups. Each group 
- illustrates a class of appeals that has been successfully 

used. 
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Group A 
Complimenting the Debtor 


We feel sure that you must have overlooked this obligation, so 
we are taking this means of reminding you of it. 


Your bookkeeper evidently failed to remind you of this debt. 


The amount is small, but it will be a convenience to us if you 
will take care of it as soon as possible. 


You are usually so regular in settling all bills that we feel sure 
you will clean this matter up, now that we have reminded you 
of it. 


Group B 
Helping Him Pay 
Please use the inclosed stamped envelope for your remittance 
or reply. 
Send in an order with your remittance. You may be sure that 


it will be O.K.’d at once and filled with all possible promptness 
and care. 


If you can arrange to let us have payment before the end of 
the week, we can allow you a special 2 per cent discount. 


If you find it inconvenient to pay the whole amount now, can 
you not arrange to send in $——— and settle the remainder in 
three monthly installments? 


We realize that you may be having some difficulty in your 
own collections. Perhaps we can help you in this matter. Our 
expert collection men are often of great assistance to dealers 
in getting in the money that is due them. 


Group C 


Appeals to Fairness 
We know from our own experience that bills sometimes get 
sidetracked when we had no intention of delaying payment. 
This has probably been your case. 


After all, Mr. , the payment of bills when they become 
due is simply a matter of common honesty, which ought not to 
require argument. 

It is not quite fair to let us wait for the money. We gladly did 
our part by filling your order promptly and efficiently. Now 
we are expecting to see you do yours. 


Was anything wrong with the goods you received? If so, we 
want to make it right. 


What would you think of us if you sent in an order and we 
did not fill it or reply? 


You will admit that we are more lenient than the banks, but 
even so we cannot let a debt go unpaid. 


One month ago you promised to have this bill settled before 
this time. We relied on that promise, and now we are look- 
ing to see you redeem it. 


What would you do if you were in our place and payment did 
not come in? 
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How do you feel when bills are unpaid? Well, that’s exactly 
how we feel. 


You are depriving us of the use of our own money. Is that 
fair? 

There is no excuse for not answering our letters. Whatever 
your difficulties may be, we are entitled to an explanation at 
least. 

Prompt payment is a matter of co-operation. Neither of us 
can succeed unless we stand by each other. 


Group D 
Appeals to Feeling 


We have always felt and still feel a strong friendship for your 
house. This makes us hesitate to press a claim, and that very 
fact should make you more considerate of us in this matter. 
We trusted you when we sent you the goods. No man of honor 
will betray a trust. 

We have been very lenient and very patient. Doesn’t this 
entitle us to consideration at your hands? 

The demands upon us just now are very heavy, and we are 
obliged to ask you for as prompt a remittance as you are able 
to make. 

Our profits are being used up in correspondence costs. 

The directors are calling on me for the settlement of this debt. 
The treasurer is pushing me for prompt action on this account. 
1am sure you would not willingly put me in an awkward posi- 
tion in this matter. 

| had been planning a'little vacation for next week, but ! can’t 
go unless a few of these old accounts are cleaned up. 


Groupe E 


The Debtor’s Own Interest 


A good credit standing is a delicate thing and easily upset by 
unfavorable reports. Preserve your credit standing by prompt 
payments. 

Your géneral standing among business men depends largely on 
the promptness with which you meet all obligations. 

We have just received an inquiry from a credit agency about 
our dealings with you. 

It will give you great satisfaction to feel that this old account 
is cleaned up and will not bother you again. 

Do your part to keep money in circulation in this community. 
This means more business for you in the long run. 

There are two classes of men who are slow in payment—men 
who are honest, but short of cash, and plain deadbeats. If 
you don’t reply to dunning letters, you are in danger of being 
put in the second class. 

This is the season for laying in fresh stock. You can’t very 
well do that without paying what you owe on your last pur- 
chase. 
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38. You are planning to pay us some time—it will cost no more to 
pay now and it will be infinitely better for your credit standing. 


39. Of course, you must pay some time. The longer you wait, the 
more expensive it will be for you in one way or another. 


40. The goods you purchased of us were all excellent sellers. If 
you will display them prominently in your store and push their 
sale, you will have no difficulty in the matter of payment. 

41. Make it possible for us to continue our good service and favor- 
able prices. 

42. We naturally feel like giving the lowest prices and the prompt- 
est shipment to the people who are prompt payers. 

43. It will be an advantage for both of us if you will settle this 
by giving us your note. 

44. In any case, please reply to this letter. Silence is often mis- 
understood. 


45. We are required to report all delinquents at our home office. 


46. Avoid the annoyance to both of us of further dunning letters 
by settling the debt promptly. 

47. It will surely be annoying to you to have a collector call, and 
it is also expensive for us. 

48. if we don’t hear from you within days, we will assume 


that you prefer to have us draw on you forthe amount. There 
is still time, however, if you prefer to send a check. 


49. Nothing is more certain than that the avoidance of legal costs 
is a saving to both parties. 





50. As a last resort we shall have to turn this account over to the 
lawyers unless we hear from you within days. 





Among the fifty different appeals listed above are some 
which are good in all cases, but others can be successfully 
used only here and there. Appeals to fairness strike a 
responsive human chord in nearly all cases. A collection 
correspondent finds it helpful to prepare for himself such 
a list of appeals, adding to it from time to time as he finds 
or develops new appeals that prove to be effective. 


Examples of Good Collection Letters. We can learn 
much about the writing of effective collection letters by 
carefully reading some letters written by men who have 
had notable success in this field of correspondence. Note, 
for example, that the tone of the following letter is inti- 
mate, yet does not overstep the bounds of propriety. It 
was successful in collecting a large number of subscription 
accounts for a well-known magazine. 
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Dear Mr. ————: 


Won’t you PLEASE take care of the inclosed bill—before you 
forget it? 


The amount is insignificant, | know, and no doubt you have sim- 
ply overlooked the recent bill we sent you and have very humanly 
forgotten it—as | have often done myself under similar circum- 
stances. 


|! hope that the ————— Magazine is giving you genuine satis- 
faction. Perhaps you will agree with a subscriber who said in a 
letter that was placed on my desk the other day: 


“Don’t you ever stop my subscription again, as you have done. 
Let the ————— Magazine come to me until | die and then you 
can send it to my children for their whole life.” 


We try to make our magazine act as a secretary to big and busy 
men and women—a secretary that will give you the gist of the 
world’s news at a glance and so save you hours of reading in these 
breathless days. 


| believe we must have succeeded in some measure in our aims, 
otherwise we shouldn’t be able to interest and hold as subscribers 
year after year men like Henry Cabot Lodge, Rear-Admiral Sims, 
President Calvin Coolidge, ex-Governor Cox, Herbert Hoover, 
William G. McAdoo, Charles E. Hughes, and more than a million 
five hundred thousand other American men and women of the am- 
bitious thinking classes. 

It would be a real compliment if we could feel that the 
Magazine had become a permanent part of YOUR equipment also. 

Any time, by the way, that anything goes wrong with our serv- 
ice to you please let us know. And in the meantime you WILL 
attend to the inclosed bill right away, won’t you—or at least by 
December 31? 

Very sincerely yours, 


Here are a few interesting and agreeable letters used 
by a well-known firm that serves many clients with di- 
rect-sales campaign literature: 


Dear Mr. ————: 

Our treasurer called me into his office this morning and said, 
‘“‘Markham, you will have to step on the gas if you expect to Keep 
your pay car up with the procession.”’ 


So | took a look at the bank balance and gave our pay-roll book 
the once over. 

Oh, boy! Business must be good the way our pay roll is jump- 
ing each week—and we sure will have to depend upon receiving 
prompt payment of our accounts in order to take care of all our 
needs. 

Payment of your account will help, and | am sure if you will 
give the inclosed statement your personal attention, we will have 
the pleasure of receiving a check by return mail. 


We thank you. 
Yours very truly, 
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An unusually strong appeal to fairness is made in the 
following: 


Dear Mr. 


“Fair Play’ is all we ask when approving credit on orders pass- 
ing thru this department. 


It is one of the laws of constructive credit extension which we 
all must depend upon for business existence. 


You can do yourself the most good by helping us live “within 
the law.’’ 


Mail us your check to-day for amount of inclosed statement. 


We need it to play fair with the other fellow—so he can play 
fair with you. 
Thank you. 


Here is a good example of originality in using the 
‘ strong appeal that lies in complimenting the debtor: 


Dear Mr. 


He comes from one of our best families. Yes, and he is one of 
our best customers. 


There are only two kinds of people who can travel in his class 
(strictly speaking) from a credit point of view: first, the man who 
Pays cash; second, the man with a high mercantile credit rating. 


We like his business and are delighted when we write our 
“John Henry” in the little credit-approval square on his orders. 


But, Oh Man! how it hurts if he does not come across with the 
long green when the bill is due. 


You see his credit is so good we just hate to say anything to 
him about the account—and we do need the money. 


What would you do in such a case? 
Yours for co-operation and service, 


P.S. As a measure of economy our March 1 statement is in- 
closed herewith. Thank you. 


Note the difference in tone and spirit between the fol- 
lowing letter sent out just before legal action is to be 
taken, and letter number 7 quoted on page 8. 


Dear Mr. ————: 


One of the things we do not like to do is to turn an account over 
to our attorney for collection. 


It often creates a feeling of unpleasantness and impairs the 
credit standing of a customer if the attorney endeavors to get 
Judgment—which is usually the final outcome. 


We never call on the attorney If the customer shows any evi- 
dence of willingness to take care of the account. 


Now look at your account. Pretty old, isn’t It? And we have 


written you a number of letters and sent numerous statements 
without results. 
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Your continued neglect leads us to believe that giving this 
account to our attorney is the method of collection you prefer. 


If we do not receive your remittance by return mail, we will 
understand you wish us to take legal action at once. 


With very best wishes, we are 
Yours very truly, 


Finally, here are two letters written by the credit man- 
ager of a large nail company, who has had unusually 
good success in writing collection letters: 


Dear Mr. ————: 


It’s just human nature to do to others as they do to you. 
When a man injures you, you resent it. 


When a man does you a favor you show your appreciation of 
it—or at least should show it. 


Last May an order of yours came to our office—and before any- 
one would or could attempt to fill it, it came to my desk. 


Now |! had never seen you, never heard your voice, never writ- 
ten you a line. And yet when that order of yours came to me, | 
looked up some books, judged you by some letters and figures, and 
put my O.K. on your order. | paid you the highest compliment 1! 
could pay to any man—I TRUSTED YOU. 


Now I want you to do what’s proper in return. 
The bill has been due since July 10. 
Your check has been due here since then. 


Please have your bookkeeper make it out for you right now 
before you forget it. 


If busy, don’t bother writing a letter. Send this letter back with 
the check in the inclosed envelope. 1! will understand. , 


Don’t put it off. DO IT NOW. 
Yours very truly, 


Dear Mr. 
What’s wrong? 
I wrote you on the 4th—and on the 10th. 
But no check yet—And no word of explanation! 


If you sent us an order and we didn’t ship—and you wrote about 
it and we didn’t reply—and you wrote again and still got no goods 
or reply —— 

Well I know just how you’d feel—and swear. 

We are not swearing, but you wouldn’t get any consolation by 
knowing how we FEEL. 

You are an honest business man, your record shows that. You 
got our goods, your records show that. The bill has become due, 
your records show that. We haven’t got your check yet—both our 
records show that. Of course, we know you'll pay, we never had 
a doubt about that. 

If we had any doubt, you wouldn’t have got the goods. 
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That’s not what we are writing about. 
What we want to get hold of is your check—THE CHECK 
THAT YOU KNOW YOU ought to send. 


Kindly mail it to-day. It puts the a/c in fine shape, and if you 
will send an order along with it, | will be in position to put my 
O.K. on it immediately and pass it to our sales manager for imme- 
diate action. 


The inclosed envelope is ready to do business. 
Yours very sincerely, 


In each of the foregoing examples of effective collection 
letters, there is a frank, direct, and fearless tone of 
intimacy and expectancy; plenty of firmness, but no 
unfriendliness. An attitude of friendly firmness, con- 
fidently insisting that the amount due must and will be 
promptly paid up, characterizes nearly all modern col- 
lection letters that are most effective. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
Part II 


ADJUSTMENT LETTERS 


HE building of good will for a business is a two- 
sided process: (1) getting the customer’s favor, 
and (2) keeping it. 

To most men, getting the favor of customers is a more 
attractive side of the process than keeping it. Many 
American business houses have thrown the emphasis 
most strongly on getting, while European business con- 
cerns are, as a rule, more concerned with the keeping. 
That is because there are many more old established 
business firms in Europe; for the older a business is, the 
more zealously does it strive to keep its old customers 
active on the books. But it does not necessarily take a 
long time to learn the great value of keeping the favor 
of old customers. Many new business concerns em- 
phasize this side of the process of building good will from 
the start. A fast-growing business, however, is more 
likely to make mistakes in serving its customers. 

_If manufacturing, selling, shipping, and office prac- 
tices worked perfectly, the keeping of good will would be 
an easy task; but they do not. Errors, delays, and mis- 
fortunes of many kinds are inevitable. They can be 
reduced to a minimum; but they cannot be done away 
with altogether. There is need for adjustments of griev- 
ances, both real and imaginary, in every business; and 
this matter of adjusting complaints is a function to be 
placed in skilled hands, able to keep good will in the face 
of imperfect service to customers. 
_ Six Rules for Handling Adjustments. One executive who 
is highly skilled in handling adjustments has made six 
rules which sum up the requirements of this kind of 
work: 
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1. Be prompt. It takes no more time to answer a let- 
ter at once than to do it three days later. If facts are to 
be looked up and this cannot be done in a few hours, the 
complaint should be acknowledged at once, promising 
prompt attention to it. Consider how quickly a custom- 
er’s indignation rises when he thinks he has not been 
fairly treated, and how this feeling hardens into fixed 
hostility if his complaint is not quickly answered. 


2. Never lose your temper. This is easy to say, but 
not so easy to practice. Who does not feel exasperated 
when he reads an ill-natured letter of complaint? A let- 
ter of complaint may satirically mimic our well-meant 
professions; it may refer patronizingly to our hopeless 
stupidity; it may cry out in righteous indignation at our 
criminal negligence—and who can help flaming into 
anger occasionally at the injustice of it all? However— 

An efficient adjustment man never lets his wrath 
appear. He never dictates a reply until he is cool 


enough to realize that invincible good humor con- 
quers all things. 


The efficient adjustment correspondent takes pride in 
his professional coolness. He knows that keeping one’s 
temper in spite of everything is the mark of the man of 
the world, the successful master of affairs. He knows that 
the most effective manner of meeting an insult is a good- 
natured smile, which caaises the ill-natured complainant 
to recognize the error of his way and tends to lessen the 
hostility of his spirit. | 

3. Be frank in admitting errors. This naturally dis- 
arms the enemy at once. 

Prompt frankness in admitting error is the quickest 
and easiest way to convince the complainant of your 
honesty of purpose. 

This attitude shifts the ground of the argument so 
suddenly that the complainant is taken aback and often 
does not know what to do next. It puts the game in your 
own hands. Having granted his whole point, you can go 
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on at your ease to explain your house’s policy and how it 
will take care of his grievance. But the correspondent 
who tries to explain away the mistake without frankly 
admitting it, puts himself in the path of attack. 


4. Be liberal. Marshall Field & Company are credited 
with originating the maxim, “The customer is always 
right.” Probably no concern was ever able to earry this 
idea out literally, but it contains a valuable thought. A 
better wording of it might be, “The customer is right 
until he is proved wrong.” 

‘To start with the assumption that the customer is 
right, and then investigate the evidence, is the ideal 
course of action in handling complaints. 

The customer should be made to feel that the house 
will grant his claim if it possibly can—not that it will 
refuse it if it can. Any adjuster can make his reader feel 
that this is his attitude, if it is—and it should be; and 
he need not give offense by his persistency in adopting 
this attitude. To be determined to please is not to be 
weak. 

5. Be just to the customer, your house, and yourself. 
To grant all demands without question is to give the cus- 
tomer the impression that you have no faith in your 
goods and service or are too careless or too incompetent 
to find out the facts—or perhaps that your prices are so 
exorbitant that you can afford to throw money away. 

There can be no true good will without respect. The 
adjuster must approach his work with the mind of a 
judge; he must be fair to his own house as well as 
to his customer. 

An adjuster stands between the house and its custom- 
ers, and he is responsible for the fairness of the house’s 
dealing. Every normal human being responds to an atti- 
tude of fairness. It is more attractive in the long run 
than mere liberality. It makes friends that remain with 
you, because their friendship is founded on respect. 


6. Put your decision in the first part of your letter. 
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This rule applies whether the decision is favorable or 
unfavorable. If it is favorable, you may as well get the 
good effect of it at once; if it is unfavorable, the effect 
will be made worse if you keep the reader in suspense, 
only to disappoint him in the end. 


This sixth rule, however, is not meant to be invariably 
applied. It was not applied in the grinding-wheel adjust- 
ment letter. Let us here recall that case. The letter of 
complaint was this: 


Gentlemen: 


We are returning to you by express one defective grinding 
wheel. 

This wheel has been used but a short time in our tool depart- 
ment, and when it broke, was running about 800 revolutions per 
minute. 

Will you kindly inspect it and advise whether you will either 
send us a new wheel or issue a credit to offset it. 

Very truly yours, 


Note the evidence of facts in the adjuster’s prompt 
answer to this complaint: 


Gentlemen: 


The pieces of the broken wheel have been carefully examined. 
One break extended thru the center and divided the wheel about 
evenly, and one of the halves was broken into four pieces. One 
of the small pieces shows a gouge mark, which is on a line at right 
angles to the main break. 


The nature of the fracture indicates a breakage due to a sud- 
den blow on the side of the wheel. Furthermore, we find that the 
wheei is reduced to 11 1/2 inches diameter from 14 inches; also that 
there has been considerable side grinding, which has worn the 
wheel from 11/3 inches to 7/8 inch thick outside of the flanges. 
This indicates to us that the wheel was in operation some little 
time before the breakage occurred. 


We cannot feel in any way responsible for this breakage. Of 
course, we wish to be fair, and if you feel that credit should be 
issued, we will comply with your request, but there is no evidence 
to show that the breakage was due to any manufacturing defect. 


Very truly yours, 


Note the change of attitude in the complainant’s 
reply: 
Gentlemen: 


Referring to your letter regarding the broken emery wheel 
about which we wrote you, we are willing to admit that this wheel 
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was given a steady usage, and was also used for side grinding. 
We are certain, however, that this wheel was only in operation 
about ten days, and was not running over 800 revolutions per 
minute. We will leave the matter of adjustment, if any, to you, 
and will await your reply with interest. 


Very truly yours, 


That gave the adjuster his opportunity to be liberal 
and fair: 


Gentlemen: 


Almost immediately before shipment, the wheel in question was 
tested at 2,475 r.p.m., which certainly proves that it was free from 
defects. This speed test subjects a wheel to a velocity-developed 
strain from three to four times as great as that which it ordinarily 
meets in practice. 


The fact that this wheel was in operation about ten days before 
going to pieces indicates to us that it must have met with an acci- 
dent. If it was injured during transit or handling, it naturally 
would have broken almost immediately after being placed in opera- 
tion. 


While we cannot feel that we are in any way responsible, we are 
perfectly willing to share the loss with you. If a credit on this 
basis will satisfactorily dispose of the matter, we would thank you 
to write us again, and we shall be pleased to issue a credit memo- 
randum covering 50 per cent of the invoice value of the wheel. 


Very truly yours, 


And this is the effect of winning respect by being just 
to both sides of an “argument”: 


Gentlemen: 


We have your letter and wish to advise that we have withdrawn 
our claim for the breakage of the wheel mentioned. Under the cir- 
cumstances, as outlined in past correspondence, we are convinced 
that this breakage is solely up to us. 


We wish to thank you for the fairness with which you have 
handled this matter. 
Very truly yours, 

Thus that adjustment case, as handled, illustrates the 
application of the first five rules explained on previous 
pages. 

Eighteen Practical Points on Adjustment Letters. An- 
other very successful adjuster in a large retail mail order 
house has analyzed the adjustment problem in a way that 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Don’t begin your letter to a complainant with sad regrets 
for the mistake, but tell him how glad you are that he 
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wrote all about it. Don’t, on the other hand, carry this 
too far and thank everybody for everything. 

Don’t be “rattled” by violent language—probably he al- 
ways writes that way and doesn’t know that it is violent. 
Remember that a customer represents a large investment 
by the house and that success depends on keeping him. 
Before answering a letter, read and reread it until every 
bit of information is extracted. 

If a complaint cannot be adjusted at once, acknowledge 
the letter promptly, tactfully, and noncommittally. 


. Do not ask for further information until you have ex- 


hausted every other resource. 

Imagination is needed in untangling mistakes. The ad- 
juster must sometimes be a superdetective. 

If the house guaranty is “satisfaction or your money 
back,” it is sometimes difficult to make an adjustment that 
is fair to the house and satisfactory to the customer. If a 
customer is not entitled to what will satisfy him, then try 
to satisfy him with that to which he is entitled. 

The strongest appeal is the appeal to the sense of fair- 
ness, 

A spirit of fairness sometimes requires a generous inter- 
pretation of the customer’s rights—as when a customer 
was sold defective dress goods and was reimbursed, not 
only for the goods, but also for the cost of making up the 
dress. j 

Giving the reason first, softens a “no” decision. (This 
point may seem to clash with the sixth rule given on page 
19. To state your decision as quickly as you can with 
safety is the meaning of the rule.) 

Remember that not one person in a thousand is deliber- 
ately dishonest. In dealing with those few who prove to 
be dishonest, a clear statement of the facts is usually suf- 
ficient. 

The sales letter awakens enthusiasm by short sentences; 
the adjustment letter soothes and conciliates by smooth 
sentences of greater length. 

The beginning of the letter should be positive, cheerful, 
and satisfying, as far as that is possible. The middle is 
the place for explanations, information, and regret. The 
end should leave an appetizing taste in the reader’s mind. 


The adjuster’s letters, like all letters, should be talk— 
pleasant, sensible talk. 
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16. Courtesy does not mean giving away everything the house 
possesses; it does mean looking at everything thru the 
customer’s eyes. 


17. Clearness means using the words the particular customer 
can understand—adapting your language to his mental 
plane as revealed in his letter. 


18, “Punch” comes from ignoring discourtesy, but considering 
everything else, and from being brief, but not bold. 


Application of the Points in Letters. Let us now see how 
many of these practical points are applied by the adjuster 
in a mail order house. Take the case that came up on 
receipt of the following letter of complaint: 


When, when, when, for heaven’s sake, WHEN do I get my 
money back for that bobsled | ordered last fali? It was so long 
ago that I have forgotten the exact date, but | know it was right 
after | moved here in November. The order reached you, for you 
wrote as if you were trying to put some other sled over on me. 
Don’t you think | know what I want? This is to tell you that | 
wouldn’t have taken anything else but the sled | ordered if you 
had sent it. As it was I didn’t get any sled at all. Send back my 
money and I’ll trade elsewhere. I’m done. { have dealt with you 
from various addresses for many years—perhaps too many, if 
you feel so sure | can be neglected. Do I get my dough or do ! 
publish you? 


After an investigation of the facts, the adjuster wrote 
what was evidently a successful letter, for it brought back 
an apology and permission to ship another sled. This is 
the letter: . 


Inclosed is our check for $34.95, the amount you sent us about 
six weeks ago for a sled which never reached you. 

As you ordered your sled from an old catalog and the manufac- 
turer is no longer in business, w2 could not supply the one you 
wanted. We have a much stronger sled in the same size and 
practically the same style which we have been listing at a higher 
price, but we were willing to send this without extra charge and 
wrote you to that effect. No reply reached us and we wired that 
we would ship the more expensive sied if you had no objection. 
Receiving no answer to the telegram, we made shipment over the 
x. X. X. & Y. Railroad, November 15. 

Three weeks later the agent wrote us that the shipment was on 
hand unclaimed and that the consignee was unknown. As no bet- 
ter address could be located, the sied was returned to the factory. 
Apparently its not reaching you was due to no fault of ours, but 
to the fact that you were not yet known by the agent in your new 
home. This does not affect our interest in your satisfaction, how- 


ever. 
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We are still anxious that you should be pleased in every trans- 
action with us; and if you will reconsider our proposition, we will 
allow the special price of $34.95 on the better sled, provided this 
letter accompanies your order and it is inclosed in the envelope we 
are sending you. 


You have reminded us of many years of satisfactory dealing 
with us, and we hope to serve you to our mutual pleasure and profit 
for many years to come. 


As suggested by the vigorous letter of complaint in this 
case, the customer to whom this letter was written was 
intelligent, and the writer of this adjustment letter was 
not surprised to receive the following reply: 


That telegram you sent never reached me; I suppose, for the 
same reason that the agent didn’t notify me when the sled came. 
It sure is a bargain. Please accept my thanks for the kindness and 
patience you have shown. | have been dealing with your firm a 
number of years and have never yet had a matter that was not 
adjusted or explained to my entire satisfaction in the end. I am 
keartily ashamed of losing my temper—and I hope you will forgive 
my rudeness. | am with you and for you to the finish. Yours more 
than ever. 


When the Customer Is Wrong. It is relatively easy to 
handle adjustment cases when the customer is right in 
everything he says in his letter of complaint. But usually 
the customer is, at least to some extent, wrong in what he 
says. And when he is clearly wrong as to the facts or is 
unfair in his attitude, nothing is to be gained by supinely 
letting him think that you agree with him. 

A good adjuster is not a spineless, honey-mouthed 
flatterer who yields everything. He is frankly and 


firmly, tho tactfully, honest with MAIO his house, 
and his customer. 


A thoroly honest attitude toward all parties concerned 
in each case is the most basic principle of success in han- 
dling adjustment correspondence. When a customer is 
clearly wrong according to the facts in the case, and there 
is no question as to the accuracy of the facts, a fearlessly 
frank statement of the facts without any cringing always 
commands the respect of the reader. 


Notwithstanding that there may be glaring errors and 
patently unjust accusations in a letter of complaint, 
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the adjuster can seldom, if ever, gain his end—a fair and 
impartial adjustment—without assuming that the com- 
plainant is open to a fair and impartial settlement of his 
grievance. This attitude, expressed in a friendly spirit, 
is bound to win the good will of the customer who is 
wrong. 


Thus the writer’s attitude of mind and heart toward his 
reader plays a very important part in dictating successful 
adjustment letters; and this is also true in writing suc- 
cessful letters of every kind. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
Part III 


Buyers’ LETTERS 


ETTING the good will of salesmen and suppliers 

G. of goods and services on the part of those who do 

the buying in a business is fundamentally the 

same problem as that of getting the good will of cus- 

tomers on the part of those who do the selling. A buyer 

must “sell” the salesman and his house on the desire to 
render the buyer good service. 

The buyer who carries a chip on his shoulder while 
talking or dictating a letter to a supplier or his repre- 
sentative is less likely to get what he wants than the 
buyer who applies good selling sense in all his dealings 
with suppliers. Some buyers, particularly beginners in 
this work, hold all salesmen at arm’s length and are wary 
of all attempts at intimacy, firmly resolved that sales- 
men shall not “put anything over” on them. 


The Right Attitude toward Suppliers. Such a hostile 
attitude toward suppliers soon melts away as knowledge 
increases and there is less fear of being imposed upon— 
and this change is greatly to the buyer’s advantage. 

A buyer may well be shy of accepting gifts from - 
salesmen, but in other respects he is the gainer if 
he makes friends of all those from whom he buys. 

The buyer who welcomes salesmen and is ready to lis- 
ten to them, is availing himself of a rich mine of facts 
and ideas. An attitude of cordiality and confidence to- 
ward the seller is recommended by experienced buyers. 


The experienced buyer displays open-mindedness in his 
letters. True, his correspondence is usually brief and 
simple—a request for a price, a formal order, possibly a 
follow-up or two, sometimes a complaint; and occasion- 
ally a more elaborate conversation by mail develops, as 
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where there is a difference of opinion about responsibility 
for defects. Altho the buyer deals largely with personal 
callers or over the telephone rather than by mail, yet the 
total bulk of his letters is considerable, and the character 
of them has much to do with his success. 


When the Buyer Must Be a Salesman. There are times 
when a buyer faces a shortage of some needed material 
and suppliers are unwilling to let him have what he 
wants. Then, of course, the buyer must become a real 
salesman in his attempt to get what he wants. One case 
of this kind is related by a well-known buyer as follows: 


A requisition was received to purchase seventy-five barrels 
of a common chemical compound for export shipment. The 
usual requests for quotations with earliest shipping date were 
sent to those concerns which were known to be in the best 
position to supply the products. The answers received were 
very disappointing, inasmuch as only about one-fourth the re- 
quired quantity was offered, and that at a price considerably 
above the market. Some of the manufacturers stated that 
their output was entirely sold for months ahead; others said 
that it was impossible to furnish any of the chemical for ex- 
port as they had all they could do to take care of their regu- 
lar domestic customers. 


This was a case where the regular routine office work, altho 
efficient and highly organized, failed to obtain the desired 
results, and somewhat different tactics had to be adopted. A 
personal letter was written to each manufacturer, calling his 
attention to the fact that to supply only a portion of the re- 
quired quantity would take such a small percentage of his 
output that it would not embarrass him in making shipments 
to his regular customers. Moreover, the export customer was 
a party in good standing whose business was well worth cul- 
tivating; who would ultimately prove a good, regular cus- 
tomer; and whose business would be welcomed when domes- 
tic orders were not so plentiful. After a few more fatherly 
remarks on the desirability of cultivating this particular busi- 
ness, a request was made asking for a reconsideration of the 
matter. 


As a result of these tactics, offers were received from sev- 
eral of the manufacturers, which altogether totaled nearly 
three times the quantity required, much of it at prices slightly 
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below the market. This emphasizes the point already made 
that a buyer cannot always put thru a transaction by relying 
solely on his records. In this case the very best concerns had 
been invited to supply the commodity, and if the matter had 
been allowed to rest on their first offers, the transaction would 
never have been put thru. 


The Language of Buying Letters. The writer of letters 
relating to purchases must resist the tendency to get into 
ruts of old-fashioned lingo. His letters should be fresh, 
virile, and interesting, like the letters of a good sales cor- 
respondent. He should, like the sales correspondent, 
avoid the stereotyped language of conventional letter 
writing. 

The fact that a letter writer is buying instead of sell- 
ing does not at all release him from the need of wiu- 
ning his man to friendly co-operation. 

The seller can help or hinder the buyer in his work— 
therefore the seller should be won by a frank, personal 
style, intimate rather than formal. He should not, in 
other words, receive letters like these: 

Gentlemen: 

As per phone conversation, below is copy for 700 regular-size 
theater tickets. We would like to see proof on this Monday so 
that we may have the tickets Tuesday. : 


Thanking you for your prompt attention to this and oblige, 
Yours truly, 


Gentlemen: 

We are in receipt of your favor dated the 27th relative to a 
package addressed to us containing ‘“‘Graphic Methods’”’ books and 
beg to advise that we had forwarded the books to the Overland 
Press Company under date of August 8 via American Railway 
Express Company, charges collect. 


Trusting this is satisfactory, we are 
Very truly yours, 


Such letters, of course, cover the essential points; but 
they miss a good opportunity to win more good will from 
the supplier by being written in language more like that 
of friendly face-to-face conversation. Note the natural 
expression of thought and therefore the friendly tone of 
the following letter: 
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We want to do business with you again and are perfectly willing 
to make an arrangement which we hope will be satisfactory, and 
which we believe is fair to all. We cannot tell exactly how many 
boxes we use, as this fluctuates from time to time, according to 
territories we are in and the condition, etc. At present the con- 
sumption of boxes fluctuates from 1,500 of each size, 4 and 5, to 
2,500 of each size, 4 and 5. 

We understand they are packed in assorted sizes, 4 and 5 
nested, 500 each size, making the car contain 1,000 boxes. 


We are willing to place a standing order with you to June 1 to 
supply us with these boxes, such as the samples you submitted, 
with a few slight improvements, and will take from three to five 
cars per month, 1,000 boxes to the car, and will advise you of our 
requirements for each month, one week previous to the first of the 
month. We will further agree that if you will carry a thirty-day 
supply on hand, we will use that up, at the prevailing price of 
boxes, should we at any time terminate this agreement. 

If this is satisfactory, we will enter our order now for the month 
of November, for five cars, 1,000 boxes to the car, 500 each size, to 
be shipped as follows: 2 cars as soon as you can; then one on 
November 14; the next on November 21; and the next November 
29. Price to be on the No. 4 box, $.80; on the No. 5 box, $.75 each, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, with freight allowed to Chicago. 

We believe this makes a fair proposition, and in this way you 
can fairly protect yourself, and justify your carrying sufficient 
stock to protect us. 

If this is satisfactory, please wire us and then confirm it by 


letter. 
Yours truly, 


Natural Writing Is Most Effective. To write anything 
in the natural way of expressing oneself is not only the 
easiest kind of writing, but it is the most effective style. 
It impresses the reader with the writer’s sincerity and 
honesty. This is illustrated in the two letters following. 
The writers in this case need not have said, “I regret to 
inform you” and “Trusting that this will be satisfactory.” 
But, in general, the style of these two letters is free and 
natural, untrammeled by the artificiality of stereotyped 
expressions. 


Gentlemen: 
On our order No. A 54254. calling for 20-342 F two-quart caraffe 


fillers less stoppers, our records show that you billed us for 21 on 
June 21, and 21 were received. I regret to inform you, however, 
that the seals were broken off six of those which were received. 


| have personally carefully investigated the method of packing 
and find that no adequate provision was made by your packers to 
protect the very delicate seal at the end of the fillers. Your pack- 
ers merely wrapped the caraffes in three or four thicknesses of 
paper and then packed them in an individual fiber container sur- 
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rounded by excelsior. It is quite evident that in many cases the 
wrapping was done so poorly that the seal was broken off the end 
of the filler before the filler was inserted in the packing case. It 
Is also quite evident that where the seal was not broken before it 
was inserted In the packing case the packing caused the seal to 
break off very soon afterward. 

With your permission we will return these six damaged caraffes 


to you for credit. 
Yours very truly, 


Gentlemen: 
We thank you for your letter of June 9 and regret very much 


that the fillers sent you were not properly packed. The reason that 
21 fillers were sent instead of 20 is that these were special fillers 
and on special orders of this kind we usually make one or two 
extra to allow for possible breakage and in turn expect our custom- 
ers to take the extra one or two fillers in case they come thru all 
right, as we do not have any use for a special piece of this kind. 


We certainly want to make these fillers good to you, but all 
that will probably be necessary to do to put them in good order will 
be to retubulate them and re-exhaust them. We therefore ask that 
you return these six fillers to us by express collect, carefully packed 
so that they will not be damaged en route, and as soon as they 
are received, we will retubulate them and re-exhaust them with- 
out charge and return to you promptly. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, we remain, 

Yours truly, 

Every experienced correspondent has noticed the ten- 
dency of a reply letter to take the same attitude and the 
same tone as the letter that called it forth. Often the 
very phrases of a letter are repeated in the reply to it. 
Like begets like. The letters just quoted are a good exam- 
ple. The reply has the same sober, conscientious, kindly, 
and rather dignified tone as the original letter. In other 
words— . 

The seller’s attitude toward a buyer can be largely 

fixed by the buyer’s attitude toward the seller—an 
excellent reason for writing in a fair-minded, friendly 
way. 

Accuracy in Buying Letters. It is, of course, unneces- 
sary to point out to a purchasing agent the need of accu- 
racy in his letters and orders; this is essential. A mistake 
or omission or even an ambiguous expression may cost 
somebody thousands of dollars. A good buyer feels that 
he can hardly spend too much time on the details of his 


order. 
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As an example of accuracy, let us read part of a letter 
confirming an order for the printing of some catalogs, as 
follows: 


Gentlemen: 


This will serve as our confirming order to print 7,500 sets of our 
illustrated catalog, 4 volumes to the set as follows: 
General Furnishings 532 pages 
Hardware and Glassware 352 pages and 2 charts 
Furniture and Draperies 280 pages 
Carpets and Rugs 352 pages and 14 charts 
In addition to the 7,500 complete sets, you are to print 2,500 
extra copies of Carpets and Rugs and 500 copies of General Fur- 
nishings. One thousand copies of the extra run on Carpets and 
Rugs are to be printed on 38x50—140 Ib. Velvatone, English-finish 
stock. Six hundred copies of Carpets and Rugs, printed on Egg- 
shell stock, are to be bound as a part of the set in the old-style 
binding, and 900 copies on Eggshell stock bound as a part of the 
set in the new or present style of binding. One thousand copies of 
Carpets and Rugs on Velvatone stock are to be bound as individual 
volumes as heretofore and all delivered to us as soon as completed. 
For the 7,500 complete sets, we have delivered to you thru 
Barnes, Updike & Barnes, 416 2/10 reams of 38x50—90 Ib. Hi-bulk, 
Eggshell, bulking 13/16 inch full to 480 pages. This is to be 
printed in 32-page forms for binding in 16-page signatures. For 
the inserts we have ordered 18 reams of 34x56—82 Ib. Cypress bond. 
In addition to the Eggshell stock delivered to you, you had on hand 
37 reams, making a total of 4532/10 reams, and you will require 
approximately 390 reams for the edition, which should leave ap- 
promixately 63 reams, and which you will hold subjéct to our 
order. 
You have been advised that the only change in the first three 
books listed was the change in the date at the bottom of the title 
page, etc. 


This letter goes on to cover prices, deliveries, specifica- 
tions, and so on in detail. The aim is to make it a com- 
plete record of the agreement with the supplier. Buying 
letters are often legal contracts. Accuracy and complete- 
ness are therefore of paramount importance. But those 
qualities do not necessarily interfere with a natural and 
friendly style of writing. Furthermore, they are qualities 
which should mark letters of every kind. But complete- 
ness does not mean great length. It means that every 
essential point should be covered in letters, so that addi- 
tional exchanges of letters are avoided so far as possible. 
It means the omission of points that are not essential to 
make the letter fulfill its purpose; and it means that each 
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essential point should be covered as briefly as possible 
without sacrificing naturalness and without writing sen- 
tences that are grammatically incomplete, as we shall see 
in a later executive manual on this subject. 

Executive Manual 82 will take up the writing of some 
special kinds of letters. Executive Problem 81, which 
follows, will give you another interesting and valuable 
experience in handling a case that requires skill in apply- 
ing important principles of effective letter writing. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 


_ Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 


use, SO you need not send it in to the University. 





In the letter asking for a financial statement (page 3), 
is there anything that would offend you if you were the 
dealer receiving it? 


Check 
Yes | No 





The four credit letters quoted on pages 3 to 6 are 
extremely “diplomatic,” everything being expressed in 
terms that are likely to please the customer. In this 
way the unpleasant aspects of the situation are made 
almost pleasant. Is there any insincerity involved? 





Of the fifty collection arguments on page 9, are there 
any that for special reasons could not be used in the 
business with which you are best acquainted? 








The collection letters of the nail company (page 15) 


were made for old customers, personally known to the | 


firm. Could they be used in a business where the cus- 
tomers were not so well known? 














' The complaint letter on the bobsled (page 23) is 
written with childlike sincerity and frankness. Is this, 
in itself, a good thing? 





Could it have been made equally sincere but more con- 
siderate of the reader? 





In answering a customer’s complaint, is it a good thing 
for the correspondent to put the blame on another 
department or on a salesman? 





In retail business, the greater part of the customers 
are women. Should this fact be borne in mind in devel- 
oping adjustment policies for a retail house? 





Many purchasing agents assume that there is no need 
for them to consider the interests or feelings of the 
sellers. Is this, in your opinion, a wise attitude? 
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If you were selling sugar, would the following letter 
make you feel like giving your best service? 


A year ago we ordered a carload of grade A confec- 
tioner’s sugar from you, and when it came, we had to 
return half of it because it was below grade. Since then 
we have been buying of the ————— Company. 

But we would rather buy of you because you can give 
us quicker delivery. If you can guarantee us good sugar, 
you may consider this an order for a carload of the same 
stock at the rate listed in your last catalog, f.o.b. destina- 
tion, 


R. K. Simmons is the purchasing agent of Dunbar, 
Sons & Company, large wholesalers of hotel and restau- 
rant supplies. Is a thoro grounding in the principles of 
contract law a necessary part of his equipment? 

Is is necessary for Simmons to use legal phraseology in 


placing a complicated order with a distant manufacturer 
of soda fountains? 





It is needless to say that we were very much chagrined 
to learn that our order clerk had sent you a lot of ging- 
ham very inferior in quality to that which you ordered. 
This unhappy circumstance, however, was not due to 
carelessness on the part of our employe, as you thought, 
but to a typographical error in special instructions on 
substitutions, issued by the merchandise manager of our 
dress-goods department. We were out of the number 
which you ordered, and since it is always our policy to 
substitute goods of equal or better quality, if we are out 
of stock of an item, we issued instructions covering 14 
B 6124, to the effect that 14 B 6119 be substituted. Un- 
fortunately the typist who copied these instructions made 
an error in the number, so our stock clerk substituted 
6129, an inferior quality. 

We are indeed sorry that you have been inconven- 
jlenced, and can assure you that we shall do everything in 
our power to put our service on a higher plane. hereafter. 
We are sending you number 6119 and we hope that you 
will overlook the error in this case, since it is one of 
those things one can’t always avoid, as you probably 
know from experience in your own business. 


Does this adjustment letter conform to most of the 
eighteen practical points listed on page 21? 


Is it good policy to explain minute details of internal 
organization? 
Is this letter too apologetic? 


Do you think a shorter letter would have affected the 
adjustment better? 





Executive Problem 81 


MAKING COLLECTIONS BY MAIL 


Using Friendly, Common-Sense, but Nonapologetic 
Suggestions to Bring in Overdue Payments 


UnbER THE LASALLE Proptem MerHop 


ANY collection letters are merely paper, 

ink, and formality. See that your letter 
is framed and worded so that it holds the eye, 
grips, convinces, and spurs the slow mind to 
action. Make your collection letter different 
from any other letters the debtor receives; 
make it dominate all the other letters on the 
desk— Benjamin H. Blanton. : 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 
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A manufacturing concern may have a good product, 
an efficient force, excellent sales methods, and rapidly 
increasing sales and still be on the verge of disaster for 
lack of cash. This was exactly the situation in 1923 with 
the Marks Company, making radio horns of a new type. 

The Marks Company had the special disadvantage that 
its device was new. The public was pretty familiar with 
its advertising, the dealers were beginning to see its 
possibilities, but the jobbers were still not greatly inter- 
ested. They could be persuaded to carry the horns in 
stock, but they were very slow in paying for them. Hun- 
dreds of jobbers took the goods, kept them on their 
shelves for a few months, and then returned them, re- 
porting no demand. 

And yet the demand was there. The trouble was 
simply that the selling process was new and stiff and did 
not respond promptly to the real desires of the public. 
But the result for the Marks Company was serious. On 
reviewing their accounts in the early summer of 1923, 
they found that something must be done, and done 
quickly, if they were to continue in business. 

They had given a good deal of attention to the collec- 
tion problem and had adopted the wise plan of making 
liberal discounts for prompt payments. They had of- 
fered 5 per cent discount for ten days, 3 per cent for 
twenty days, and 2 per cent for thirty days. These seemed 
attractive discounts, but somehow they did not attract 
the jobbers. With each shipment a letter was sent ex- 
plaining the system, but apparently these letters were 
not read with any attention by the jobbers. Clearly, what 
was needed was a different way of making these letters. 
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Here is the series of letters used by the Marks Company in the 
hope of bringing in prompt payments. Number one was sent when 
the goods were shipped, number two after two weeks, and number 


three after twenty-five days: 
No. 1 
Dear Sir: 

We thank you for your order of ........ .... for radio horns, and 
we beg to call your attention to our liberal system of discount in 
the hope that you will take advantage of the opportunity thus of- 
fered for a substantial saving. We give 5 per cent for payment 
in ten days, 3 per cent for payment in twenty days, and 2 per cent 
for payment in thirty days. 

We trust that you will find the goods to be all that we have rep- 
resented and that the rapidly increasing demand will enable you to 
dispose of your stock without delay. In the meantime we trust 
that you will take advantage of this liberal discount plan and so 
enjoy a substantial saving in the transaction. 


These radio horns are made of the best materials, by the most 
scientific methods. They represent the highest achievement of me- 
chanical skill, and you will find that few or none of them are ever 
returned by customers. 


Trusting that we shall hear from you with a remittance before 
the expiration of the ten days, we beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 


No. 2 
Dear Sir: 


We note from our records that you have not taken advantage 
of the 5 per cent discount on your last order, and we wish now to 
bring to your attention the 3 per cent discount which is allowed 
for payment in twenty days. Three per cent means a considerable 
saving in the course of a year, and we believe that you are fully 
aware of the importance of these small savings if business is to be 
conducted with a reasonable profit. We trust that you are find- 
ing the demand for our products sufficient to warrant a continu- 
ance of your orders, and we beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 


No. 3 
Dear Sir: 
We are considerably disappointed in not having received pay- 
ment of our bill of ............ for radio horns. We had sincerely 


hoped that you would take advantage of either the 5 per cent or 3 
per cent discount, but apparently the matter has been overlooked. 
May we remind you that you still have available the 2 per cent 
discount for payment in thirty days. As this is your last oppor- 
tunity to get a reduction in the charge, we feel confident that you 
will give the matter your immediate attention and let us have a 
remittance by return mail. 


We trust that you are finding a strong and steady demand for 
these goods, and we assure you that this demand will be stimu- 
lated by efficient advertising methods. 


Trusting that we may hear from you immediately, before it is 
too late for us to allow you 2 per cent discount, we beg to remain, 
Very truly yours, 
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It might be thought that so attractive an offer set forth in this 
clear and dignified way would result in prompt payment by the job- 
bers. So thought the Marks Company when they made the letters, 
but such was not the case. Payments dragged. The jobbers did not 
respond. They were evidently not pushing the goods, and in too 
many cases the goods were returned six months later with the state- 
ment that there was no demand. 


What should be done to wake up the jobbers, make them pay 
promptly, and secure their real co-operation in pushing the goods? 
No one who had not had wide experience with business letters would 
be likely to realize that the whole trouble was in the composition of 
these collection letters. But this was true. 


A series of collection letters of a different kind was finally made 
and tried out on the jobbers. The result was a complete change in 
the situation. As soon as these new letters began to be used, four- 
fifths of all the jobbers paid within ten days, one-half of the re- 
mainder paid. within twenty days, and all but a few within thirty 
days. It was a fine demonstration of the importance of letter psy- 
chology. From being close to financial embarrassment, the Marks 
Company was brought within a few months to a position of ample 
credit. All this was accomplished by three short and simple form 
letters. 


Before we show you these letters, you are to have an opportunity 
to try your own hand at the problem. See if you can compose three 
very short letters which say the same things that the original letters 
said but in a different way. See if you can get rid of the heavy for- 
mality. See if you can make the jobber feel that a man is talking 
to him. Try to put the thing so simply and so strongly that the 
jobber cannot help doing what you want him to do. 


In such a case the only difficulty is that the letter writer usually 
refuses to treat the matter as a simple one. If he could only be 
brought to feel how easy it is to influence the mind of another per- 
son by frank and free talk, the problem would cease to be a problem 
at all. The truth is that in business we make most of our own dif- 
ficulties. Problems are hard because we start with the feeling that 
they are hard. The Austrians considered for weeks how they could 
cross the Alps and finally gave it up. Napoleon simply crossed them. 


In the collection letters you have just read, you can see very 
plainly the writer’s feeling that he is trying to do a hard thing. He 
is not content to give the reader the simple facts. He builds an 
elaborate scaffolding of words. He accumulates machinery. He 
makes a complex thing out of a simple one. He labors at his letters, 
and the result is that the reader must labor to understand them. 
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This is a case for daring simplicity, for bold frankness. It was 
this attitude in their new collection letters that saved the Marks 
Company and would save any other company that is in the same 
situation. 5 

See if you can do it. Copies of the letters actually used will be 
sent you when your working papers are returned. 
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SPECIAL KINDS OF LETTERS 
Part I 


Hovusrt CoMMUNICATIONS 

OME workers can maintain the most cordial co- 
S operative relations with their fellow workers in 
dealing with them face to face; but when they 
write to these same fellow workers in house communica- 
tions, often called “memos,” they somehow fail to make 
their written messages the kind that win cordial co-opera- 
tion. Yet it is about as important to win good will from 
the members of one’s own organization as from customers 

and others outside the business. 

Evidently the requirements of house letters are some- 
what different from those of outside correspondence. The 
fact that they are called “memoranda” or “memos” gives 
a hint of the difference. They are often mere “reminders” 
of things already well understood, convenient notes for 
future reference of things to be done or facts to be used, 
and so on. 

Just as the manners of the home are easier and less 
formal than those of society, so house memos may dis- 
pense with much that is necessary in writing letters to 
customers and others outside the business. But while a 
written message to a co-worker has less need of express- 
ing an attitude or a character that wins good will, while 
it is often meant merely to give information rather than 
to influence thought and action, nevertheless the tone of 
house communications has much to do with a worker’s 
success in winning the good will and co-operation of 
others and thus adding to the smooth-running qualities 
of the organization. 


Courtesy in House Communications. Among the several 
requirements in writing good house memos, let us first 


consider the matter of courtesy. 
1 
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It is curious to notice, in the procedure of different 
offices, the wide variation there is in paying attention to 
courteous relations between the workers. In some, the 
punctilious care of the reader’s feelings is almost ludi- 
crous; in others, the feelings are not considered at all. 
Many disastrous mistakes are made by people who have 
come recently into a business house from some other 
office. It is natural to assume that the same habits pre- 
vail here as in the old concern—but usually they don’t. 
The old story of the dove in the hawk’s nest applies per- 
fectly-—or it may be a case of a hawk in a nest of doves. 

A clerk with a taste for excitement and novel sensa- 
tions can have his fill of them by working for a time with 
a bank or a “high-class” commercial house and then 
changing abruptly to a railroad office. The blunt lan- 
guage that is taken by the railroad people as a matter of 
course seems intolerably severe to the newcomer, and he 
marvels how the organization can hold together with such 
fierce talk going on all the time. 

Of course, much of the effect of fierceness disappears 
with familiarity. If it were not so, some officers would 
have no employes. But it does not all disappear with 
familiarity, and this is one of the causes of a high labor 
turnover in many businesses. 

In dealing with their fellow workers, most people 
prefer geniality to coldness, severity, and sarcasm. 

Following is an interchange of letters between a branch 
and the home office of an industrial plant, which illus- 
trates what happens when courtesy is disregarded: 

From a branch office— 

The first order is for 48 pieces. This quantity will last our cus- 


tomer a considerable time, and as his space is limited, he has asked 


us to ship but 24, and place the remainder in stock subject to future 
call. 


From the home office— 


We do not believe you gave the question of stocking 24 of the 
48 pieces much thought, for we can hardly conceive of any cus- 
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tomer who has not a storage space of at least one cubic foot, which 
would be all that would be required to take care of 48 pieces. 


We do not feel that we should hold 24 of them indefinitely, and 
we hope you will be able to explain this matter satisfactorily to 
our customer. In any event we are now finishing the entire quan- 
tity, and they will go forward in a very short time unless we hear 
from you to the contrary. 


From the branch— 


It probably did not occur to you that our customer finds it nec- 
essary to stock other material beside these pieces. The ‘one cubic 
foot” is needed badly to take care of the pieces they already 
have. 


They now request us to change the order to read 24 instead of 
48 pieces. 


In this case, the irritation from an unfeeling house let- 
ter was extended to the customer and reduced the size of 
an order. Remembering that the members of our own 
organization are just as humanly sensitive as are the 
customers who buy our products or services, it is easy 
for us to understand the bad effects of sarcastic memo- 
randums. They set one department against another, 
break down the esprit de corps, and prevent the first- 
class work that comes from contented, loyal people. 


Establishing the ‘‘Tone’’ of House Communications. The 
fact that less ceremony is needed in house letters than in 
outside letters does not mean that the cultivation of good 
will is not important within the house. All the workers 
will, of course, not agree on the amount of courtesy that 
is appropriate and desirable in the office, because they 
have been brought up in different homes, where different 
standards prevail. But it is surprising to see how quickly 
a “house tone” is established and acquiesced in by all, or 
nearly all, the employes. 

The ‘‘house tone,’’ which fixes the standard for the 
tone of house communications, is established by the 
character of the majority of the workers. 

The boor cannot remain a boor among people of refine- 
ment. He must either conform or leave. The unfeeling, 
blunt-spoken department head can seldom maintain his 
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methods long in the face of general disapproval. The 
hawk may eat the doves, but the human hawk has no 
such satisfactory way of disposing of his critics, and 
sooner or later their attitude will affect his. Thus the 
house tone that is established by the majority of workers 
is soon adopted by the minority. 


Being Considerate of Others. It is unfortunate that one 
man must often clear himself by accusing another., ‘““Why 
have not these goods gone out?” says the sales manager 
to the shipping clerk. “No notice from the order clerk,” 
says the shipping clerk. 


What else could he say if that is the fact? But much 
may be done to moderate the bad effect of such an accu- 
sation by excusing the guilty person when accusing him. 
“The order clerk was sick yesterday and couldn’t get 
down to the office,” says the more considerate shipping 
clerk, if that is the case. 

“T wonder if you would be willing to ” is a magic 
formula that has dispelled many a coming storm of trou- 
ble in human relations. We are all ready to do twice as 
much for the person who does not demand help as for 
the person who does. “I notice you don’t care much for 
general orders” criticizes without antagonizing, because 
it subtly implies a sort of respect or regard for the indi- 
viduality of the offender. 


It pays also (who can say how much it pays?) to praise 
a good piece of work when we see it. Nobody is ever of- 
fended by honest praise, and the bitterest enemy will at 
least shrug his shoulders and abandon his attacks if you 
write him, “You certainly settled that dispute in fine 
style.” 
Praise is a wonderful weapon against hostility and 
indifference. It costs little and pays well. 
Praise can be used in the most unexpected ways with- 
out offense; in fact, the more unexpected it is, the greater 
the effect. 
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Having the Spirit of Helpfulness. Another thing that 
adds greatly to the value of house memorandums in 
building house morale is the spirit of helpfulness. This 
need not be expressed in a mawkish, goody-goody style, 
nor need the writer put himself out too much in helping 
another worker. ; 


The spirit of helpfulness is developed by acquiring 
the habit of looking at things from the other man’s 
side. 


The human tendency is to feel a certain satisfaction at 
another department’s failure, because it makes our own 
department appear better by contrast. Such an attitude, 
natural as it is, is too contemptible to be consciously 
maintained by anybody but a young child, and most men 
need only to have their attention called to it to resolve 
to eliminate it from their minds. If we have the habit 
of looking at things from the other man’s side, we nat- 
urally avoid a feeling of satisfaction in the other man’s 
weakness. 


Furthermore, to help the other man or department is 
to help oneself in more ways than one. A fixed habit of 
this kind is a source of personal popularity and of favor- 
able report, for everybody likes a generous man. 


And it is wonderfully easy to show this attitude in 
house communications. ‘“Give me the account and I'll 
look the man up,” says the obliging salesman to the dis- 
couraged collector. ‘Not my business to get the money,” 
says the salesman who is the other kind. 


Putting Tact into House Memos. House memos to su- 
perior officers in the company often offer a fine opportu- 
nity for tact. It is not easy to be loyal and devoted on 
the one hand and maintain manly independence on the 
other. The following memorandum was written by a 
departmental sales manager to the president of the com- 
pany. It is an interesting illustration of good attitude. 
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Its tactfulness lies mainly in the fact that it stands up 
and talks in a straightforward manner, with just the right 
touch of deference in its tone: 


Mr. Montgomery: 


Iam sorry you seem to have gained the idea that | am trying to 
inflict the Chicago commission basis upon our situation in general, 
because | am not. The Chicago schedule is a complicated affair, 
involving points and bonus along with a lot of bookkeeping that 
never did appeal to me, and besides, there is a lot of other expense 
involved in that situation which was inherited, more than it was 
sought after. What 1 wanted to do in this case was to cut down 
materially the cost of getting men trained in the field, and, what 
! regard as more important, to reduce the turnover in men after 
they have actually demonstrated their ability to sell this proposi- 
tlon by doing it. In these particulars | wasn’t thinking of the Chi- 
cago situation, but of our present round-table group system of 
training. 


Gross business this year not only shows a substantial increase 
over last year, but it shows an increase over every preceding year, 
and the more you permit to loosen up a little bit, the faster | can 
build this thing up to your satisfaction and your liking. You know, 
lam trying my best to put this thing over in the face of the fact 
that commissions in my department have consistently been held 
down under the percentage paid in other old and well-established 
departments, altho, as a matter of fact, it would be more reason- 
able to pay a higher percentage to get a new product going well. 


Now, we are coming closer to a good situation in this depart- 
ment all the time. 1! admit that we have had three or four hungry 
weeks, but so has every other department, and I know you don’t 
regard three or four weeks as significant of anything in particular 
when we are showing up all right on the year. Besides, we are 
coming back strong this week and will keep going consistently 
ahead from now on till next summer. 


W. R. Cox 


Interest and the Personal Tone in House Letters. A point 
not often emphasized is that writers of house letters 
should try to be interesting. The object of a house letter 
is usually the same as that of an outside letter—to get 
something done. In the flood of papers and ideas that 
pass over most office desks, inconspicuous and colorless 
memorandums are easily overlooked. It is a great advan- 
tage, therefore, to have personality and freshness in house 
letters, provided the circumstances allow—and they us- 
ually do allow. 


' 


“I wish you would keep hold of these orders and not 
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? 


let them go to sleep,” is more likely to produce results 
than “Kindly give special attention.” 


Natural expression of one’s personality in writing 
house letters makes those letters more interesting, 
therefore more likely te be attended to and acted 
upon promptly. 


The curious tendency of business writers to avoid a 
personal tone shows in house communications as well as 
in outside letters, but in a different way. Here there is 
less pompous formality, but there is not much life and 
interest, the effort being usually to express everything in 
the briefest possible form. 


The following correspondence, partly ‘outside’ and 
partly “inside,” is typical: 


St. Louis, April 1, 1925 
Maynard Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
Please send by express RUSH RUSH 
200 Thompson, British Empire in the Nineteenth Century. 
Yours truly, 
BARNES & BLAKE 


MEMORANDUM TO 
Stock Room: April 3, 1925 
Please fill attached order at once or report to 
ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MEMORANDUM TO 
Order Department: April 3, 1925 


Attached order cannot be filled. Only 150 in stock. 
STOCK ROOM 


MEMORANDUM TO 
Order Department: April 3, 1925 


In reply to phone inquiry, new supply of Thompson, British Em- 
pire, expected in one week. Delayed by leather shortage. 
BINDERY 


MEMORANDUM TO 
Stock Room: April 3, 1925 


Send 150 on attached order and remainder as soon as possible. 
ORDER DEPARTMENT 
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TELEGRAM 
Chicago, April 3, 1925 
Barnes & Blake 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Sending 150 Thompson British Empire. Rest in one week. 
MAYNARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Louis, April 14, 1925 
Maynard Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Please notify us at once when the remainder of our order of April 
1, for 200 Thompson, British Empire, will be filled. Books are 
needed immediately. 


Yours truly, 
BARNES & BLAKE 


MEMORANDUM TO 
Stock Room: April 16, 1925 
Please note attached inquiry and return with information to 
ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MEMORANDUM TO 
Order Department: April 18, 1925 


No Thompson, British Empire yet. Bindery reports supply sure 
on April 23. 
STOCK ROOM 


In such communications it is apparent that more free- 
dom in getting away from telegraphic language, more 
naturalness in expressing the facts would help much to- 
ward knitting the organization closer together. 


Naturalness in a Railroad Office. Let us now consider 
one of the hardest places in the world to introduce 
naturalness and informality in letters—a railroad office. 

The military discipline of a railroad (due no doubt to 
the heavy responsibility that rests on everybody in the 
organization) seems to squeeze out the personality from 
most of the writing. The railroad is the stronghold of 
the business lingo, and few offices escape it. 


There is, however, one railroad office where a sys- 
tematic effort has been made for several years toward a 
more human style of writing. The following examples 
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(exact copies except that the names are changed) show 
that a good deal of progress has been made. 


Mr. Geo. T. Clark 
Car Accountant 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 


Mr. L. O. Parks and | have just consulted with Mr. Quinn, of the 
law department, in regard to the acceptance of reconsigning orders 
on oil and other commodities covered by straight bills of lading 
held by a third party not shown as either the shipper or the con- 
signee. There are, of course, objections to this practice, but as 
other lines generally are doing it, it will be necessary for us to 
take the same action to meet the competition. The principal con- 
cern with whom we are having dealings just now is Jackson & 
Smythe, and it is understood that instructions from them will be 
accepted when approved by Mr. Parks or thru this office. 


Your truly, 


(signed) A. T. Turner 
Freight Traffic Manager 


Mr. H. S. Jones 


General Freight Agent r 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Dear Slr: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 4, 
HSJ file 800, in regard to business conditions. 

I do not believe that we can expect any immediate improvement 
in the equipment situation. The interchange report just issued 
indicates that we are not making any gain, but that the box-car 
situation on the line remains at about 92 per cent of box cars 
owned. We have an enormous wheat crop in western Nebraska 
and eastern Colorado which is being trucked to competitive sta- 
tions on the C. B. & Q. and Mo. Pac., and we are making every 
effort to get cars into that territory in order to get the grain out 
before bad weather comes on, the growers practically having no 
storage at all. Mr. Taylor, of the Western Grain Company, was 
here yesterday, and later saw Mr. Gray, who promised to do some- 
thing for him. 

Your truly, 
(signed) A. T. Turner 
Freight Traffic Manager 


Mr. Turner: 

Regarding attached: 

You are correct, the rate south of Fargo was advanced, and as 
1! understand the matter the Western Trunk Lines requested the 
Northwest lines to advance their thru rates accordingly. I don’t 
think there would have been any question about the lines south of 
Fargo demanding the 40 cents if same had been allowed to stand, 
and it seems no more than right that we should stand the refund 
of the 40 cents where same was collected and then condemned by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. it developed at the last 
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meeting we had that Mr. Coburg, of the Bay Line, entertained the 
same views. The New York Central and Southern Pacific have 
been the most serious objectors. 


A. T. McMahon 


Mr. A. T. Anderson 
Superintendent of Building 


Dear Sir: 


Several weeks ago you sent a man up to examine two door 
checks in my office which were not operating properly, and one of 
them was replaced, but it was stated there was nothing wrong 
with the other check. This latter check, however, works but a 
small portion of the time, and the spring slams the door with a 
great deal of violence, so that unless it is either put in working 
order or takemw off entirely, the glass in the door will sooner or later 
be broken. Won’t you please have the matter given attention? 


Your truly, 
(signed) A. T. Turner 


Freight Traffic Manager 

Clearness—a Pre-eminent Requirement. People in an 
office are ever ready to be irritated by a poor memoran- 
dum from a fellow worker. If the note is not clear—if 
it refers in an off-hand way to something that is very 
familiar to the writer, but not familiar at all to the reader 
.—it will be treated with contemptuous neglect. There- 
fore— 

Clearness is a pre-eminent requirement in writing all 
house memorandums. 

It is well to remember that everybody is likely to use 
words in peculiar, personal ways, that are often quite 
unintelligible to others unless they are explained. For 
instance, if we are fond of the words “service,”’ “co-opera- 
tion,” “constructive,” and use them everywhere, we must 
not be surprised if our memorandums often seem mean- 
ingless to people who are not so devoted to such long- 
suffering words. Again, if we say, “Please send me the 
jacket,” and there are three or four things to which the 
term “jacket” might apply, we must not expect a very 
friendly response. 


The Need for Simplicity. The same need of a simpler 
way of writing is found in the office memorandums as in 
the outside letter. A considerable amount of artificiality 
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exists even among fellow employes. The mere conscious- 
ness that one is writing or dictating instead of talking 
face to face is enough to suggest the formal terms instead 
of the simple and natural ones. “Kindly give this your 
immediate attention,” says the department head to the 
employment manager, when if they were simply talking 
together, he would say, “I need a man right away. Do 
you suppose you could get one by Wednesday?” And 
the employment manager, instead of replying, “Well, 
I'll do my best, old man,” dictates, “Every effort will be 
put forth to supply your needs at the earliest possible 
date.” 


This may seem a small matter, but anyone who has 
considered the psychology of the office knows that it is 
mainly the little things that build or destroy morale. 


Interesting Writing Is Individualized. There is a strong 
tendency in some minds to put everything into well- 
defined classes, and this type of mind is common in busi- 
ness offices. Such a man, when told of an occurrence in 
the house, says promptly, “poor service” or “good serv- 
ice,” and sits back satisfied with having disposed of the 
matter. He is usually fond of general terms, such as 
“eo-operation,” “constructive,” “unethical,” “jobbers,” 
“dealers,” “the ultimate consumer.” He seldom looks at 
anything or anybody as an individual, but drops each 
matter promptly into one of his little row of mental filing 
boxes. He is very much annoyed when asked to give spe- 
cial attention to a particular case. 


This lack of attention to individual things and people 
shows plainly in that man’s letters or memos, and it 
tends to take the personal interest out of everything. 
For him, nothing can have genuine interest or life in it 
—for that would break the dreary monotony of his classi-~ 
fications. 


Interest in life and in letters and memos is promoted 
by giving attention to individual things and people. 
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It is evident that we have here a far-reaching princi- 
ple, one that has much to do with success in other fields 
as well as in business. The hostess who treats all young 
men alike, all elderly men alike, all debutantes alike, all 
dowagers alike, is not a social leader. She must learn to 
individualize. And the retail salesman who does not re- 
member you and greet you as a person, is not rising to 
the height of his opportunity. So in the office. We do 
best when we treat every worker as a unique character 
and every occurrence as a peculiar case. 

In Writing House Memos, Remember: First, that clear- 
ness is essential; that many terms and allusions which are 
clear enough to the writer may not be clear at all to the 
reader. We should ordinarily explain what we are talking 
about and what we want done in more detail than seems, 
at first sight, necessary. Thus we can avoid the bad effect 
of an obscure request—a very irritating thing. 

Second, we should not neglect to put a touch of con- 
sideration for the other fellow into everything we write. 

Third, we should remember the mighty force of praise, 
and use that force to build up office loyalty and our own 
personal standing. 

Fourth, the man who always takes the helpful attitude 
rather than the critical one is the man who is building a 
large position for himself in the organization. 

Fifth, we should resist the common tendency to be 
dignified and remote rather than intimate and human. 
By being human in the way we write, we greatly increase 
the reality and force of our message, insuring the best 
practical effect. | 

Those are the five principal points to be remembered in 
writing house communications. Let us next, in Part II, 
consider briefly the essential points to be remembered in 
writing to those over whom we have some authority, and 
for whose work we are wholly or in part responsible, or 
to other people who are affected by the work of our sub- 
ordinates. 
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EXECUTIVE CoRRESPONDENCE 
N ANALYZING the practical points that apply in 
effective executive correspondence, let us first agree 
that an “executive” is a man (or a woman) who 
assumes responsibility for the work of other people. 

“Responsible” is the key word in this definition; and 
responsibility, as previously pointed out in this training 
service, implies authority. An efficient executive knows 
that his authority must be limited by the amount of 
responsibility he assumes. He knows that, given author- 
ity over others, he must also assume responsibility for 
the results of the work of others to the extent of his 
authority over them. 

Executive letters are written by people who have this 
combination of authority and responsibility. They may 
be addressed to superiors or to subordinates or to asso- 
ciates, to people in the house or to people outside, to 
boards of directors or presidents or department heads or 
- salesmen or customers or competitors or prospective em- 
ployes. They may relate to any matter that is part of 
the writer’s work as an executive. 

Altho an executive may write to varied people on 
many different matters and under widely varying cir- 
cumstances, a careful analysis of executive correspond- 
ence reveals several essential points in which successful 
executive letters are alike, and these points are all con- 
nected more or less closely with responsibility. 


The Executive’s Accountability to Others. The good 
executive is always conscious of his accountability to 
somebody or something for the performance of a duty, 
and he seldom allows his reader to forget it. 
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Some men of the highest authority and most securely 
intrenched in their positions use the expression “It be- 
comes my duty” time and time again in their house corre- 
spondence. They prefer to overdo this attitude rather 
than to run any risk of being thought arbitrary and self- 
seeking. They know by observation, and perhaps by 
experience, that the greater the power, the greater the 
danger. 

Evidence of his accountability to others is apparent 


in the letters of every efficient business executive, no 
“matter how high up he is in the organization. 


The stranger who sees a high official sitting in a sump- 
tuous office and who realizes that thousands of people in 
shops, on railroad trains, and in offices are working to 
carry out his ideas, usually thinks only of the tremendous 
power of that high official. But the chances are that the 
official himself is intent rather on his accountability, 
measuring his results by standards fixed, not by himself, 
but by the people who put him there or by the people in 
his market who are served by his business. He never 
loses an opportunity to show that he is there to serve 
and not to exploit. He emphasizes his duties, not his 
powers. . 


Firmness Characterizes the Letters of Executives. An- 
other essential point that characterizes an efficient execu- 
tive’s letters is firmness. This quality may, at first sight, - 
seem to clash with accountability. But when an execu- 
tive says, “I am the servant of the house” or “of the pub- 
lic,” this does not mean that he will treat ibm kitts 
demands with easy indulgence. 


It is interesting to see, in reading good executive let- 
ters, how accountability and firmness support each other. 


Sait deeply regret that I cannot oblige you in this mat- 
ter, but it is the fixed policy of our organization not to 
”? 


—.,” etc. Here accountability to policy supports firm- 
ness in making a negative decision. 


s 


{ 
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“If I allowed my private wishes to interfere with the 
best interests of the house, I should be inconsistent with 
everything that I have ever said or written on the sub- 
ject of special discounts.” Here firmness supports ac- 
countability. 


In the letters of efficient executives, the qualities of 
accountability and firmness support each other. 


This quality of firmness seems to be one of the most 
difficult to cultivate. Some people are made of steel and 
concrete and others are made of cotton and wool. Yet 
there is hope for the man who is naturally easy-going and 
good natured, for this quality of firmness may spring 
from deep conviction as well as from natural tempera- 
ment. Many examples of this are to be found in every 
field of human effort. Perhaps the most striking example 
is the case of Abraham Lincoln, whose natural temper 
was indulgent rather than stern, but who was like rock 
where his convictions were in question. Note his famous 
letter to Horace Greeley: 


Hon. Horace Greeley 
Dear Sir: 


I have just read yours of the 19th, addressed to myself thru the 
New York Tribune. If there be in it any statements or assump- 
tions of fact which I may know to be erroneous, I do not, now and 
here, controvert them. If there be in it any inferences which | 
may believe to be falsely drawn, I do not, now and here, argue 
against them. If there be perceptible in it an impatient and dic- 
tatorial tone, | waive it in deference to an old friend whose heart 
| have always supposed to be right. 


As to the policy | ‘“‘seem to be pursuing,’’ as you say, | have not 
meant to leave anyone in doubt. 


1 would save the Union. 1! would save it the shortest way under 
the Constitution. The sooner the national authority can be re- 
stored, the nearer the Union will be ‘‘the Union as it was.” If 
there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time save slavery, | do not agree with them. If there be 
those who would not save the Union unless they could at the same 
time destroy siavery, | do not agree with them. My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to 
save or to destroy slavery. If I could save the Union without free- 
ing any slave, | would do it; and if | could save it by freeing all 
the slaves, | would do it; and if 1 could save it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, | would also do that. What I do about 
slavery and the colored race, | do because | believe it helps to save 
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the Union; and what | forbear, | forbear because I do not believe 


it would help to save the Union. | shall do less whenever | shall 
believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and | shall do more 
whenever I shall believe doing more will help the cause. 1! shall 


try to correct errors when shown to be errors, and I shall adopt 
new views so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 


I have here stated my purpose according to my view of official 
duty; and | intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal 
wish that all men everywhere could be free. 


Yours, 
A. Lincoin 


The Dignity of Executive Correspondence. That an ex- 
ecutive letter should be dignified is a point that some 
critics of letters do not accept, while others look upon it 
as self-evident. A study of good executive letters should 
convince a fair-minded person that dignity is essential. 

To be dignified does not mean that a letter should be 
as heavy as a Government report or as chaste as a Sun- 
day-school leaflet or as ornate as a Fourth of July oration. 
But it does mean that an executive letter should be more 
dignified in tone than the average sales or collection 
letter. 

Lack of dignity is out of place in executive corre- 
spondence; it tends to arouse the disrespect of the 
reader. 

It is for the good of all concerned that an executive be 
regarded with respect, and he never will be so regarded 
unless he takes himself and his office seriously. He can- 
not afford to cheapen his letters by making light of the 
matter in hand or of his own position. He represents 
something greater than himself and interests larger than 
his own. Any disrespect to him is disrespect to what he 
represents. 


Good Executive Letters Show Considerable Care. It is 
also true that a good executive letter shows care and 
thought in marked degree—care in the accuracy of what 
is said and how it is expressed. This requirement is self- 
evident. But the main point here is that— 


An executive should not only take great care in dic- 
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tating his letters, but his care should show plainly in 
every letter that he writes. 

An efficient executive does not say, “I have looked over 
this report in a general way,” but he says, “I have care- 
fully read with interest your report on .’ He under- 
stands the advantages to him of thus showing his care 
in the matter. It increases the confidence of the reader 
in the fairness of his conclusions; it frequently relieves 
him from the necessity of further argument; it lessens 
the chances of arousing hostility; it impresses upon his 
correspondent the need of equal care on his part; in short, 
it raises the whole transaction to a higher plane. 





Strategy in Executive Correspondence. Thus accounta- 
bility, firmness, dignity, and care are four qualities that 
should appear in every executive letter. There are other 
qualities that are often desirable, yet not always essential. 
One of these is strategy. Executive letters give the writer 
a fine opportunity to apply strategic tactics—and oe 
strategy does not mean deceit. 

Probably everyone with a fair amount of experience in 
business can recall an executive who had the reputation 
of being insincere or flatly untruthful. We know the ill 
effects of such a reputation. Everything said or done by 
a man of that reputation is challenged for proof of its 
truthfulness or accuracy. 

The ‘‘strategy’’ of deceit or dishonesty in any form 
has no place in executive correspondence. True 
strategy lies in having everything one says or writes 
immediately accepted as true. 

The business “strategist” who tells an employe that a 
promotion will come at the end of the year, when he 
knows that there is little chance of any such thing, is, fig- 
uratively speaking, putting a brick in the hand of a 
possible agitator. 

True strategy is not deceit, but is simply deciding what 
things are wise to say at a given time and what things 
should be passed over in silence. 
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The finest strategy is the telling of the simple truth 
at the right time and in the right way. 


Consider this letter from Abraham Lincoln to Gen. 
Hooker: 


Major General Hooker: 


Il have placed you at the head of the Army of the Potomac. 
Of course, I have done this.upon what appear to me to be sufficient 
reasons, and yet | think it best for you to know that there are some 
things in regard to which | am not quite satisfied with you. | 
believe you to be a brave and skilful soldier, which, of course, 1 
like. 1 also believe you do not mix politics with your profession, 
in which you are right. You have confidence in yourself, which is 
a valuable if not an-indispensable quality.. You are ambitious, 
which, within reasonable bounds, does good rather than harm; 
but | think that during General Burnside’s command of the Army 
you have taken counsel of your ambition and thwarted him as 
much as you could, in which you did'a great wrong to the country 
and to a most. meritorious and honorable brother officer. 1 have 

' heard, in such a way as to believe it, of your recently saying that 
both the Army and the Government needed a dictator. Of course, 
it. was not for this, but in spite of it, that 1 have given you the 
command. “Only those generals who gain successes can set up 
dictators. What f now ‘ask of you is military success, and |! will 
risk the dictatorship. The Government will support you to the 
utmost of its ability, which is neither more nor less than it has 
done and will do for all commanders. 1! much fear that the spirit 
which you have aided to infuse into the Army, of criticizing their 
commander and withholding confidence from him, will now turn 
upon you. I shall assist you as far as I can to put it down. Neither 
you nor Napoleon, if he were alive again, could get any good out of 
an army while such a spirit prevails in it; and now beware of rash- 
ness. Beware of rashness, but with energy and sleepless vigilance 
go forward and give us victories. 


Yours very truly, 
A. Lincoln 


It is plain that Lincoln waited until he felt that the 
proper time had come before making his criticism on the 
general’s attitude—and then made it. His letter is a per- 
fect example of true strategy in executive correspondence. 


The Place of Humor in Executive Letters. Executives 
are usually cautious about putting humor into their let- 
ters, but in the following message of President Cleveland 
to Congress, there is a fine bit of effective satire: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I hereby return without approval House bill No. 6,688, entitled 
“An act for the relief of William Bishop.” 
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This claimant was enrolled as a substitute on the 25th day of 
March, 1865. He was admitted to a post hospital at Indianapolis 
on the 3d day of April, 1865, with the measles; was removed to the 
City General Hospital, in Indianapolis, on the 5th day of May, 
1865; was returned to duty May 8, 1865, and was mustered out with 
a detachment of unassigned men on the 11th day of May, 1865. 


, This is. the military record of this soldier, who remained in the 
Army one month and seventeen days, having entered it as a sub- 
stitute at a time when high bounties were paid. 


Fifteen years after this brilliant service and this. terrific en- 
counter with the measles, and on. the 28th of June, 1880, the claim- 
ant discovered that his attack of the measles. had some relation to 
his Army enrollment, and that this disease had “settled in his eyes, 
also affecting his spinal column.” 


This claim was rejected by the Pension nidareats and 1 have no 
doubt of the correctness of its determination. 


’ Grover Cleveland 


Consideration for Subordinates.. An important point for 
every executive to keep constantly in mind is that every 
person for whose work he is responsible has about the 
same desire for independence of action and about the 
same impatience with ironclad control that he has him- 
self. , 

As emphasized in the division of this. training service 
on managing men, the application of the spirit of the 
Golden Rule by executives is not merely a fine theory but 
-an indispensable safeguard. Most of us can recall men 
who disregarded this rule—and were quickly eliminated 
by the hostility they stirred up. In commanding obedi- 
ence from his men, even Napoleon found it necessary to 
study the payeliology of obedience as applied to himself. 


How an Executive Administers a Rebuke. A particularly 
delicate task of the executive is that of administering a 
rebuke or reproof. In some fields of business, as in rail- 
roading, discipline -is of the: military type;. reprimands 
are simple and direct. Where that custom exists, there 
is no particular danger in being outspoken. In other: lines 
of business, tact is needed to avoid a rupture and the loss 
of a valuable man. Here is an nccnemple of aay han- 
dling a rebuke: 
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Dear Williams: 


1 wish you had told me in advance that you were planning to 
appoint Stanley as your assistant, because | believe that he can 
be even more valuable to us in another capacity. 


When I sent him to you this spring, | knew that he was an 
excellent man from a technical standpoint, but I felt that he 
needed closer contact with the field, under able guidance; and this 
you were well able to give him. 


After he had been with you for a year, | planned to bring him 
back and create an entirely new position for him—that of super- 
visor of adjustments. You will appreciate how valuable he might 
be to us in charge of such work. 


Reynolds or Gleason, with a little special training, might make 
efficient men for your work; but—and your judgment in selecting 
him as the superior of these was excellent and is unquestionable— 
Stanley is absolutely the oniy man we have in our employ who is 
suited by temperatment and training to fill this new position. 


Will you instruct him to report to me next Monday so that I 
may discuss with him the details of his new position? 1! am sure 
that he will be delighted to learn from your lips about the promo- 
tion in store for him. 


Cordially yours, 
T. H. Barnstrom 


Letters to Superiors and Equals. Executive letters are 
not all written to subordinates. Even the chief executive 
of a concern must often write to people who are not under 
his jurisdiction—even to people to whom he is responsi- 
ble. A letter or report from the president of a company 
to the stockholders requires keen judgment and diplom- 
acy. One very important point is that— 

In writing to a superior officer, an executive should 
not make the mistake of giving too favorable a color- 
ing to his reports of conditions. 

Such reports, altho their immediate effect may be good, 
always lead to trouble later. The executive must there- 
fore decide just how much it is wise to say about the 
difficulties and uncertainties that beset every business. 
Too much trouble talk discourages those higher up in 
authority; too little lays the writer open to charges of 
misrepresentation. Only the widest experience and the 
most careful thought can save the executive from falling 
into one or the other of these errors. 
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One thing, however, can be said with certainty—what- 
ever the troubles of the business may be, the executive 
must be always calm and unafraid in his letters. He may 
point out dangers, but always with the assurance that 
they can be successfully met. If he has not that con- 
fidence, it is time for him to resign his responsibilities to 
stronger hands. 


The head of a department can usually count on the 
support of his superiors, and so can write with great 
frankness. But in writing to his equals—other depart- 
ment heads—he can use much diplomacy and tact to 
good advantage; he can and should avoid the dictatorial 
air and have genuine regard for the self-respect of his 
readers. 


An Executive’s Letters to Outsiders. A common prob- 
lem with department heads—in fact with all executives 
—is the question of the proper attitude to be taken in a 
letter to an outsider concerning a mistake made by some- 
one else in the house. The natural impulse is to lay the 
blame where it belongs; but on second thought, this 
often appears to be worse than useless. What does the 

reader care whether the slip was made in some other 
department or in yours? It is all the same to him. 
In writing letters to outsiders about others’ mistakes, 


it is better to share the blame than to give the im- 
pression of a lack of unity in the house. 


When an Executive Writes a Collection Letter. Some- 
times the personality and position of an executive can 
be used to help in collecting overdue accounts. A debtor 
will ordinarily pay more attention to a letter over the 
signature of a high official of a company, particularly so 
if the company is a fairly large one and he has not been 
receiving collection letters from officials. The strategic 
advantage of the high official in writing a collection let- 
ter is illustrated in the following letter which was sent 
out over the signature of the secretary of the company 
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to collect lagging installment payments from women 
customers: 


My dear Mrs. Jones: 


The manager of our collection department has brought to 
my personal attention the matter of your account. When | saw 
that you had not made a payment since January 10, | confess | 
was both surprised and worried, because Mr. Adams states that 
he has written you repeatedly and you have not replied. to a sin- 
gle one of his letters. 

Mr. Adams asked my permission to take steps to the collection 
of this account, but | told him that | would write you personally 
and I feel sure that you will reply to this letter. 

As you can well imagine, | am very busy with all. my other 
work, but 1 feel that it is my duty to put this matter before you 
in a friendly way and ask that you write me fully and frankly in 
regard to this matter. In order to make it convenient for you ! 
inclose a stamped envelope. 

| told Mr. Adams that I was so sure that you would reply that 
I did not want him to take any steps to the collection of this ac- 
count until the 20th, as that would give you time to get your 
answer here. 

Now, Mrs. Jones, | shall expect you, to come forward at once 
and let me hear from you. I am trying to be your friend, but | 
can’t help you unless, you write me the facts in the case. fam per- 
fectly willing to give you my time—and you know that I am a, busy 
man—because we want your friendship and good will. 


1 will wait on you until the 20th, feeling sure that | shall hear 
from you, so please don’t disappoint me. Use the stamped envelope 
addressed to me personally, so that it will come to my desk and 
receive my personal attention. 


With kindest wishes to you from our company, believe me, 
Very. respectfully, 


The Problem of Testimonial Letters. Executives often 
have a hard problem in. answering requests for confi- 
dential opinions concerning former employes. Sometimes 
it is difficult to tell the truth and yet be fair to the person 
about whom the inquiry is made. In fact, many testi- 
monial letters, to be successful, require great skill and 
thought, such as the letter in answer to the following 
request received by a department head: 


Dear Sir: 


We have had in our employ for some weeks, Mr. Clarence 
Holden, as an expert advertiser, letter writer, and doctor of sick 
businesses... To date his services have not proved to be: what he 
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has claimed for them, and he has given. us*a strong indorsement 

: from, your company, stating that he had been in the advertising 
department there. Would you mind writing us confidentially what 
you know about the party, what positions he has heid or what-he ° 
has done in connection with your company? In fact, give us a line 
on him, please, and it will be held strictly confidential; ‘and we 
thank .you for same. 


Yours very truly, 


The following answer to this letter shows conscientious 
care in trying to be helpful to both parties concerned: 


Dear Mr. Bosworth: 


Clarence Holden is one of three brothers, all of whom have been 
employed in this department, the youngest being still with us. 
They come of an excelent and highly respected family, and have 
ail shown energy and abitity—and a good old‘ Irish temper. ‘Clar- 
ence has shown himself a fierce fighter and a faithful friend.: “He 
was selected for the Job because he easily beat out al! other candi- 
dates In the preliminary test. He proved a rather difficult man to 
handie In some ways because of his pugnacious disposition and 
cynical attitude toward many things. On the other hand, his 
work was well liked and he showed decided ability. 


My candid opinion is that he has the making of a strong adver- 
tising man if he is associated with somebody who has patience and 
tact. He doesn’t like control or criticism, and yet he needs both. 
If you can work out this problem, you will have a valuable assis- 
tant; if you cannot, you will have nothing but trouble. 


Cordially yours, 


Be Human—First and Last. Finally, it is of special 
importance that an executive remember to be human in 
all his letters; he must be a real man dealing with real 
things, if he wants to influence real men by what he 
writes. 


He will find some of the people about him writing 
things that they do not mean, using expressions that have 
no connection with the case in hand, because they think 
that the letter should have a superior sound.’ By disre- 
garding their bad example and writing as simply and 
directly as he would talk to a friend, he can gain a power 
over his readers that no formal writer will ever have. 

Naturalness and simplicity and directness in express- 
ing himself—a real human being talking to human 
beings—are qualities that help make all letters ef- 
fective. 
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The following excellent letter is human, and it illus- 
trates well other points that have been made in previous 
pages on executive correspondence: 


Dear Kelly: 


I have hesitated a long time before deciding to write this letter 
to you. There were two other courses open to me. I might have 
simply severed our connections, or | might have called you into the 
office for a heart-to-heart talk. 


1 would not do the first, after your long service, without the 
second; but you know how busy we are now, both in the office here 
and in your territory. I did not want to add to your worries by 
asking you to leave the work to pile up behind you while you made 
a trip to the head office. 


The third course was to write you this letter, and | have adopted 
it because | believe that your own sound sense will prevent you 
from interpreting it wrongly or taking any action upon it until 
you have given it your most careful and serious consideration. 


We know each other well enough, after twelve years, for you to 
believe that | would not willingly hurt your feelings or do anything 
to interrupt the relations of personal friendliness which have al- 
ways existed between us. 


On the other hand, | think that you realize that | am charged 
with grave and insistent responsibilities to the company in which 
we are workers. The stockholders and the directors look to me 
directly to maintain the high quality of our product and to increase 
both the demand for it and the supply of it. 


To meet these responsibilities, | must in turn look to those who, 
like yourself, have been given personal responsibility for certain 
branches of our work. If one of these fails me, | to the same 
degree fail our directors, who in turn are unable to give a satis- 
factory account of their stewardship to our stockholders. 


Now, you are well aware of the unfortunate fact that during 
the past two years the volume of sales from your territory has 
been decreasing steadily. 


This decrease did not occasion especial-comment during the 
period of actual hostilities, altho the decrease in your territory 
was nearly 18 per cent greater than in any other. After the 
Armistice, however, when the sales in every other territory started 
a steady climb which has not yet reached its peak, your sales 
increased so slowly and so littie that they are now no less than 90 
per cent behind the next low mark. 


Mr. Fellowes, the sales manager, has been in frequent commu- 
nication with you about this condition, and he has communicated 
to me the results of the recent inspection trip taken thru your ter- 
ritory by Jenkins, his first assistant. 


From my close study and careful analysis of the report, 1 con- 
clude that the reason for this steady decline in your results rests 
on the fact that you are still selling merely MERCHANDISE to 
your dealers, despite the fact that all your competitors, for some 
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years past, have been placing the chief selling emphasis upon the 
advertising and merchandising service which helps the dealers 
to sell the products of their particular concerns. 


You are well aware from the information you must have gath- 
ered at our last three annual sales conventions, that our company 
is in a position to render to its dealers the highest quality of this 
same sort of service. And yet I learn that you never carry your 
Portfolio of dealers’ heips, and that you have never sent in an 
order for any of these aids to the eventual sale of our goods. 


Now, you know that I do not expect the men to send in orders 
for dealers’ helps instead of for our goods, nor do | ask them to 
devote any part of their proper selling time to such work. The 
need for such work, in any event, rarely exists until the dealer 
has completed his purchases from the line; after which it is in 
order—and it is very good merchandising—to introduce to his 
attention these plans, and things which will help him to move his 
immediate purchases into the hands of the ultimate consumer, 
leaving him with a liberal profit. 


Any alert dealer who realizes or can be brought to realize that 
the frequency with which he turns his capital decides the amount 
of his profits in the course of the year, will welcome any sound 
plan that wili tend to move goods off his shelves with greater 
rapidity. And so the salesman who is able to offer effective serv- 
ice of this sort to his customers is actually conferring a business 
favor upon them, the value of which they recognize readily and of 
which they are quick to take advantage. 


Now your competitors have been backing up their goods with 
this sort of modern merchandising service while you have simply 
been selling goods in the old way, leaving it entirely to the deal- 
ers to resell when once you had their orders. 


You Know this to be true; indeed, everything I have written in 
this letter should be elementary to you, because you have had 
many splendid opportunities to learn ail about it while you have 
been with us here at our conventions as an honored guest of the 
house. The fact that you haven’t done anything about it, althe 
our position in your territory is rapidly going from bad to worse, 
entitles me to write to you very plainly. 


It isn’t possible to sell goods to-day as they were sold a dozen 
years ago. Competition has been too keen at inventing new 
methods. Unless we can keep abreast or ahead of competition, we 
are certain to drop back out of the race. 


We realized this long ago, and our merchandising service is 
said by experts to be far in advance of the field. But our position 
in the race for business depends upon you men who are doing the 
actual driving for us. 


We have, so to speak, provided you with the most modern twin- 
six racing cars to race against your competitors’ sixes and eights; 
but you, Kelly, have been running your car on half its cylinders 
for a long time now. You are dropping back steadily, and you 
are losing the race for us in your territory. 
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You are a good salesman, and you are handling a splendid line 
of goods; but that’s only half your power to-day, when dealers 
know that the ultimate consumer is the one who must be sold. 


Even with far inferior goods your competitors can outdistance 
you easily; because they are not so much selling goods to their 
‘dealers as showing them how their respective houses are creating 
demand for the goods among the dealers’ own customers, which 
demand they propose to direct to the dealers’ stores. 


After all, the average dealer does not buy goods for the fun he 
- hopes to ‘have in selling them again. He buys them to make money, 
and the quickest way to reach his buying instinct is by demon- 
strating that your goods will give him good profits and rapid 
turnover of his: usually small capital. 


If you wili devote your splendid sales ability to doing this, | 
know that you will climb back quickly to your old position near 
the head of our list of star salesmen. 


Frankly, Kelly, if you DON’T do this, I cannot see any future 
for you in selling either for our company or for another, since all 
the progressive concerns in our line have definitely abandoned 
the old sales methods. 


I don’t want to lose you, because I know your sterling qualities, 
and if you prefer to give up sales work entirely, | will find you an 
office position somewhere. 


I don’t believe you would be happy in an office, tho, and so 1! 
want to urge you to buckle down to a constructive study of your 
dealers’ helps portfolio. Then, when you feel that you really appre- 
ciate the plans and the principles behind them, go out and sell 
them to a few of your regulars. 


If you will do that, I shall confidently expect to see a big im- 
provement in your sales thereafter. Your dealers want good 
goods, but even more they want good merchandising service. You 
can give them BOTH—but you’ve been hitting on only half your 
sales cylinders. Open up on all twelve, and get back into the lead. 
1 know that you CAN do it, and 1! believe that you WILL. Now 
let me hear from you. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 


We shall now, in Part III, consider the main points of 
difference between letters to people in our own country 
and letters to foreigners, called foreign correspondence. 
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Part III 


ForrIGN CoRRESPONDENCE 


N THE case of nearly all products, especially those 
made up in large quantities, the producer or maker 
must take upon himself the responsibility of finding 

buyers for all his product. He must have good organiza- 
tion and management of his selling activities, as covered 
in Executive Manuals 17 to 24. He must send his per- 
sonal representatives and his advertising, his letters and 
his sales literature out into the market to persuade peo- ~ 
ple to buy from him. He must go to the people and adapt 
his selling appeals to their customs and habits and con- 
ditions. His products or service must be the kind that 
meet their need. He must distribute his goods packed to 
suit his trade in the right quantity units. His prices and 
terms must be acceptable. In other words— 

The seller must have a salable product or service and 

must adapt his selling methods to conditions as they 

are out in his market. Hf 

This is particularly important if sales are made in for- 

eign markets where trading customs are often quite dif- 
ferent from those in the seller’s own country. It applies 
with special force in writing letters to customers and 
prospects in foreign countries. There are some marked 
differences in the kind of letters written by foreign busi- 
ness men as compared with American business letters. 
Exporters in America can gain much by adapting their 
letters more to the manners, customs, and standards of 
letters as written in foreign countries. 


Establishing Relations with Foreign Customers by Mail. 
The opportunity to sell abroad often comes in the form of 
a request for information. The way in which this request 
is handled is, of course, of considerable importance in 
establishing the right relations with the foreign prospect 
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at the start. Answers to such requests should be written 
only by those who are familiar with the viewpoint of the 
foreign business man, and who understand the special 
requirements of letters that will satisfy him. 


We can best analyze these special requirements by con- 
sidering a case reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington. The request, re- 
ceived by an American export corporation, was this: 


Exporting Corporation: 
Please send your worthful catalog as possible as fast. 
Cho Sen & Co. 


And the reply, written by a correspondent who under- 
stands how to write effectively to a Korean business 
house, was as follows: (The lines in this letter are num- 
bered for reference later on.) 


Cho Sen & Co. 
Fusen, Korea 


Gentlemen: 


It is with great pleasure that we reply to your valued com- 
munication of January 21, 1919, which was received by us on Feb- 
ruary 28, in which you honor us with your request for catalogs of 
our various products. 


We have ordered our mailing department to forward you at once 
one copy of our catalog of Steel Shapes; one copy of our cataiog of 
Plates and Sheets; one copy of our catalog of Nuts, Bolts and 
Spikes, Screw Products, etc.; as well as our catalogs of Wood 
Screws. We believe that you will find these descriptions of our 
Products of great value to you, and we wish to call your attention 
to the great detail in which we describe each of these products, 
and also to the advice which we give in regard to ordering these 
various products. 


When you place your orders with us, if you will follow these 
instructions, it will insure the shipment of these products so that 
they will reach you in the exact condition that you desire. We 
have given this information in such detail so as to conform the 
American practice in manufacture, packing, and shipping, to 
the requirements of our customers overseas, as it is our greatest 
desire to serve you to your utmost satisfaction. 


We have taken the liberty of informing our branch office in 
Kobe, Japan, as well as our Chinese representative at Shanghai, 
China, of your communication to us, and suggesting to them that 
they communicate with you, should you desire to obtain any of the 
products of these two countries. Both these branches sell the na- 
tive products, as well as obtaining for their customers the goods 
which we manufacture in the United States, and we hope that you 
will avail yourselves of this opportunity to obtain group shipments 
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29 of all you require in these goods. We assure you that the prices 
30 quoted you will be as low as those offered by any other manu- 
31 facturers of similar quality. 


32 As our catalogs describe our products so thoroly, and as they 
33 will reach you by this mail, it is unnecessary for us to go into 
34 further detail in regard to their kind and character. We do wish 
35 to state, however, that the orders you place with us will receive 
36 the promptest attention; and as we have large shipments con- 
37 stantly going forward to Japan, we can, thru our branch office 
38 there, make very prompt deliveries from our stocks there of such 
39 goods as you require. 


40 We wish to thank you for placing your requirements before us, 
41 and we sincerely hope that we may be favored with the opportu- 
42 nity of supplying any of our products that you desire. 


Very truly yours, 
Exporting Corporation 


Charles Brown 
Manager, Iron and Steel Export Dept. 

Let us now note in detail some of the points of differ- 
ence between this letter and letters that are ordinarily 
written to domestic prospects. 

Lines 1 to 4. Note that not only the date of the 
inquirer’s letter but the time that it was received is 
mentioned. 

Lines 1, 3, and 4. More “palaver” and salutation than 
would be customary in a domestic letter. 

The second paragraph states the classes of goods; and 
the tone of the letter gives a distinct assurance of the 
service which the American firm wishes to give to the 
inquirer. 

Lines 14 and 15 assure him that if he follows the 
catalog and the instructions therein, the goods will be 
exactly what he expects of them, and will be in good 
condition. Lines 16 to 20 are further assurances of the 
desire to serve and the steps taken to insure good service. 

Beginning with line 21, the point is tactfully intro- 
duced that the American export company has branch 
offices in Japan and in China, which means a great deal 
more to the foreign customer than a branch in Chicago 
would mean to a Chicago prospect (the export corpora- 
tion being located in New York). 
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Lines 29, 30, and 31 simply assure a fair price, leaving 
the actual making of the price open to the branch offices 
nearer the prospect. 

Line 37 conveys the idea that serving Japanese wants 
is the usual thing for this company, again insuring a 
knowledge of the néeds of the prospect and an ability to 
serve the prospect as satisfactorily as other nationals 
have been served. This is DEQUERE out particularly in 
line 38. 

The importance of. service stations, workshops, and 
duplicate parts cannot be overestimated in foreign com- 
merce. It is one of the most important selling points to 
the foreign prospect when the exporter is able to answer 
satisfactorily the question, “What shall I do if the ma- 
chine won’t run, or if I need an additional supply 
quickly?” 

In lines 40 and 42 are more assurances of pleasant 
business relations. 

To the American correspondent who is not familiar 
with the requirements of letters to foreigners, this letter 
seems overdone. We do not write such letters in the 
United States; but, then, in the United States we do 
not kiss one another on both cheeks. 

The function of a foreign correspondent is not to 
teach the foreign prospect American letter writing, 
but to sell him American goods. 

Letters from and to a Prospective Foreign Distributor. 
Another case reported by the same Bureau is full of 
suggestions for the foreign correspondent. The letter of 
request was this: 


J. M. H. JOHANSEN 


KOBENHAVN K HOJBROPLADS 
Exporting Corporation DENMARK 
New York City : 


Gentlemen: 


. I have been notified by an American gentleman of the standing 
‘of your great company and: of the very-high quality. of steel mate- 
rials and machinery which are included.in your lines. f 
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For a number of years | have been engaged in the capital of 
Denmark, acting as a manufacturer’s agent and also importing on 
« My own account. 


| should Ilke to obtain the agency in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Russia, for your lines. | take pleasure in referring 
you to the American Machine Tool Company, of Cincinnati; the 
Ameérican fron & Steel Company, of Pittsburgh; and the Danish 
’ Consul General of your city. 


Very truly yours, 
J. M. H. JOHANSEN 


This is how the exporting corporation answered the 
application: 


Cable Address 
. “Broadcorp”’ 

Liebers, Western Union 
A.B.C.-6th Ed. Codes 


J. M. H. Johansen 
Hojbroplads 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Dear Sir: 


Your application for consideration as the representative of the 
Exporting Corporation has reached us at a most opportune mo- 
ment, as we are giving consideration to the appointment of a 
capable representative in Denmark, and the officers of our cor- 
poration have had your application under consideration. 


Won’t you please write us more fully in regard to your qualifica- 
tions and your ability to handle the many different products which 
are included under our brands. Your communication mentioned 
- your experience in steel and machinery, but as our products include 
vevery class of iron and steel, from the heaviest structural shape 
to the finest wire, and all classes of machinery, from the textile 
looms to rolling mills, it will be evident to you that your knowl- 
edge of the trade must be very broad in order to secure the maxi- 
mum sales for all our products. 


We hope to secure a representative who is familiar with all the 
industries of Denmark, and who has a broad acquaintance among 
the large purchasers. As we finance all orders and will grant the 
customary terms to buyers of good standing, our representative 
will be in an excellent position to command a good share of the 
trade in our various lines, : 


From the above information, you can readily understand that 
the amount of business which could be done for the Exporting 
Corporation would be so great that your entire time would have to 
be devoted to the territory of Denmark, and there would be no 
opportunity for you to travel in the Scandinavian countries, in 
Finland, or in Russia. Before the War, we were very well repre- 
sented in the latter country, with our own branch house in Mos- 
cow and with subagencies in Petrograd, Kiev, Ekaterinburg, and 


Odessa. 


By 
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We should be very glad to have you investigate the character of 
the Exporting Corporation, and we take pleasure in referring you 
to the local office of R. G. Dun & Company in Copenhagen, or to 
any of your local banks who have correspondents in the United 
States; or if you prefer, you can communicate direct with the 
Banking Trust Company of New York or the National Bank of 
New York. If you wish to carry the subject further, you will be 
so kind as to refer us to some of your local banks and to customers 
in your country with whom you have had business dealings. 


Under separate cover, we are sending you several volumes of 
our catalogs, in French and English. Unfortunately, we have not 
prepared these in Danish; but if we mutually agree that the pros- 
pects of business are sufficient in your territory, we will have the 
catalogs printed in your own language for distribution to your 
prospective customers. 


We shall await your reply by early steamer, and will not make 
any other agency connections until we have communicated with 
you either by cable or by letter. 

Yours very truly, 
Exporting Corporation 


And the prompt reply to the foregoing letter was this: 


J. M. H. Johansen 
KOBENHAVN K HOJBROPLADS 
DENMARK 
Exporting Corporation 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


I received your communication of February 20, and am pleased 
to know that you are giving such careful consideration to my 
recent application for representation of the Exporting Corporation 
in Denmark. I also desire to acknowledge receipt of the catalogs, 
and after my perusal of them | understand that the line is so big 
that there would be no opportunity for me to sell outside of Den- 
mark. As | had connections In Finland and Norway, | believed it 
would be possible for me to make reciprocal arrangements to han- 
die your line if | obtained it. I have written to Jels of Helsingfors, 
Finland, suggesting that he write to you, as | believe he will make 
a very good agent for your line In Piganey if that is not covered 
by your Petrograd subagency. 


1am sorry that | failed to state in my previous letter that my 
selling connections were not confined to American products. For 
the past twelve years | have had the exclusive agency for Den- 
mark for the great Steel Works of Sheffield, England, and for 
Walloon & Company of Antwerp, Belgium, manufacturers of iron 
and steel in all its forms; and I Inclose herewith a summary of my 
sales for these two companies for 1912 and 1913. 


You will understand that my connections with these two con- 
cerns were cut off during the War, and i devoted my time to han- 
dling the sales of a small iron foundry, the Svenske Company of 
Stockholm, Sweden; but their output is so limited that | must 
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have connections with other producers in order to supply my cus- 
tomers here. 


The market in Denmark is greatly depleted of iron and steel 
products, and it will require at least four years to bring it back 
to normal conditions; so you can see the possibilities. 


Before writing you, | had made inquiries in regard to your 
house, and knew of its very excellent standing both in the United 
States and in France and England; but I wish to thank you for 
placing this information before me. If you wish further informa- 
tion about me, you are at liberty to write to Danskewerke of 
Copenhagen, J. J. Hansen of Copenhagen, and the Steel Works of 
Sheffield, England. 


If you would care to quote me on any of your materials, | shall 
be glad to undertake their sale; and | request that you give me 
your prices F.A.S. New York and C.I.F. Copenhagen, via Danish 
steamer, on 500 tons of steel bars, of the dimensions shown on the 
Inclosed inquiry; also on three 16-inch lathes, specifications of 
which are inclosed. 

Very truly yours, 


J. M. H. JOHANSEN 

Quoting Prices to Foreign Customers. As previously ex- 
plained in Executive Manual 18, it is important, in 
quoting prices to a foreign customer, not to overlook 
any essential detail. Does the foreign prospect want 
the goods send “C.I.F.,” “F.A.S.,” “F.O.B. destination,” 
“F.O.B. factory,” or “F.O.B. warehouse’? Prices should 
be quoted the way he wants them quoted. 

As explained in Executive Manual 47 on financing 
_ exports and imports, the “C.I.F.” stands for “cost, insur- 
ance, and freight.” It means that the seller furnishes 
the goods, insures them, and pays the entire transporta- 
tion charge. 

“FAS.” stands for “free alongside.” The seller under- 
takes to deliver the goods to the immediate vicinity of 
the vessel, but no more. “F.O.B. destination” means 
that the seller undertakes all cost and risks of transpor- 
tation; while “F.O.B. factory” or “F.O.B. warehouse” 
leaves to the buyer the expense and risk of transporting 
the goods. 

On this matter of quotations, a report from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, says: — 


The terms must be so explicit that the prospect can order 
immediately from these terms—if necessary, by cable—with- 
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out being forced to write asking for further details. In quot- 
ing prices these days, it is a good thing to quote in dollars and 
add the equivalent in the gold par value of the currency in 
the prospect’s country. Of course, this is impossible in China 
and other countries on the silver basis. But given the gold 
par value, the customer has an approximate idea of the price; 
and by noting in his own daily paper the rate of exchange, he 
can readily calculate the exact cost to him. In quoting F.AS., 
New York, it is also well to quote C.I.F., not as a binding quo- 
tation, but simply to help the customer form an opinion of 
what the shipment will cost him. It must be clearly stated 
that the C.I.F. is not binding, unless you want it to be. In 
quoting C.I.F., it is just as well to give the basic price F.AS. 
New York, and say that at the freight rates existing to-day 
and the insurance rates existing to-day this same quotation 
C.1.F. would be so and so much. The quotation should be 
accompanied by a date of expiration. The object in mention- 
ing these things is to show the service to the foreign cus- 
tomer, particularly to make it easy for him to see his own 
pecuniary advantage in doing business with your firm. 


Other important considerations are: to be sure to quote . 
the cash discount, if any, that is customarily allowed to 
foreign buyers and the exact conditions to be met in 
order to secure this discount; tell the importer whether 
or not your price includes cases and packing (some Euro- 
pean manufacturers make an extra charge for these 
items); have “follow copies” (copies of all letters in 
which quotations are made) sent out on a later steamer 
in order to lessen the risk of delay and loss of mail en 
route (follow copies being used on all important letters 
in many foreign countries); also make sure that all 
inclosures, both those in the letter and separate, are 
listed in the letter and checked; and avoid all termi- 
nology, such as local technical and trade terms, which 
will not be fully understood, or clearly explain their 
meaning if they are used. 


What Language Shall Be Used? Shall the letter be 
written in English or in the foreign tongue in case the 
letter of inquiry is in another language? On this point, 
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let us again refer to the report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which says: 


Unless you can write a perfect letter in the foreigner’s own 
language, write in English. Nothing creates so bad an impres- 
sion as a letter that is badly written. There came to my desk, 
the other day, a letter written by a Frenchman in his best 
English, which was so bad that it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that his meaning could be puzzled out: He prob- 
ably thought that he was paying us a great compliment by: 
writing in our language, while we could have read his letter 
in Frénch, or got somebody to do it, with much less trouble, 
and then would have been sure of his exact meaning. 


The safe rule, to which one always comes back, is this: In 
case of doubt, write in the very best English at your com- 
mand. Don’t try to write in a foreign language unless you 
can do it properly. 

Translators should be thoroly vom for before they are 

- taken on. In the first place, the letters of the company are 
confidential and should be open to no outsiders who are not 
reliable. And in the second place, if one does not know the 
language himself, it is very difficult to judge except on the 
word of someone in a position to decide, whether the person in 
question really knows the foreign language or just. thinks that 
he does. 

Good translators work for from forty to fifty cents per hun- 
dred words. When it comes to scientific work, a cent a word 
is not unusual for a good translation. It is understood, of 
course, that by “translation” we mean rendering the meaning 
and the thought of the communication into the language so 
that the one who reads the so-called “translation” will get the 
‘same impression that it was meant to convey in the original. 
This requires more than mere word equivalents. 


If English Is Used, What Kind? If it is decided that a 
letter in English is to be sent, the question still remains, 
what kind of English? 

Foreigners use a more elaborate courtesy than we think 
necessary; the Spanish-speaking business man “kisses 
your hand”; the French assures you of his distinguished 
consideration. To business men in those countries, the 
ordinary American business letter seems to be extremely 
hard and blunt. But shall the American who writes 
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letters to foreigners try to match the courteous tone and 
meaningless ceremony of foreign letters? The apes 
answer seems to be this: ) 
Follow the foreigner’s example in the paineue con- 
sideration he shows for the reader’s feelings and the 
conscientious thoroness with which he looks after 
every detail, but be loyal to the American spirit by 
avoiding meaningless formality. 

If this is done, the language used in writing a foreign 
customer will be almost exactly the same as that used 
in the better letters written to customers in our own 
country—altho greater care will be taken to make every 
sentence as clear and simple as it can be. 

The chief thing to keep in mind in writing to for- 
eigners is the great difference between their idea of 
courtesy and ours. 

American life, to an outsider, still bears the marks of 
its origin in pioneer farms and mining camps. LEvery- 
thing that we do and say suggests to a European the 
frontiersman’s rough good nature and swaggering self- 
conceit. We are not conscious of these things ourselves, 
but the foreigner always is. We, on our side, are inclined 
to smile at the foreign correspondent’s elaborate consid- 
eration for his reader and his punctilious regard for 
details of behavior. But it is well for an American to 
write. what would ordinarily seem to him like ultra- 
courteous letters to his foreign customers and prospects; 
that is, to adopt the foreigner’s natural way of writing— 
to some extent at least. 

One evening, a young American student was going 
home late to his lodgings in Berlin, and, being new in 
the city, lost his way. The street was deserted except 
for a solitary carriage which was drawing up before a 
fine.residence. The door of the carriage opened and a 
portly gentleman stepped out. He was in evening dress, 
with a long black mantle over his shoulders. Evidently 
he was one of the city’s dignitaries. But the American 
student. in his democratic way, asked him the where- 
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abouts of his lodging house. The grandee bowed low, 
led the young student to the next corner, and pointed out 
the way with a profusion of detail. 

Would that have happened in America? Hardly. 
Manners differ, and the point is that a business letter 
which seems quite considerate enough for our taste may 
be shockingly rude in the eyes of a German, a French- 
man, or a South American—perhaps even an English- 
man. It is advisable in general to copy the attitude of 
the foreigner’s elaborate consideration for the other man 
—without adopting all his ceremony. 


* * % * * 


After carefully handling Executive Problem 82, which 
follows, let us then, in Executive Manual 83, briefly con- 
sider some of the more essential points concerning the 
kind of English that should be used in writing letters to 
home folks. 


CHECK-UP ON PRINCIPLES 
Use the following check-up to get the principles of this manual 
firmly fixed in mind. This will help you to- handle the problem 
which follows. This check-up is entirely for your own personal 
use, so you need not send it in to the University. 





Check 
Yes} No 





One organization has printed on the top of its memo 
sheets in large letters, “DON’T SAY IT—WRITE IT.” 


Do you see a value in this? 


From a different point of view, would it be a good 
thing to print, “DON’T WRITE IT—SAY IT”? 


If you are employed in an office, do you remember 
seeing memos that were so vague that they meant noth- 
ing to the reader? 


A copy of a collection letter was sent to a salesman 
with the following message typed at the bottom of the 
sheet. Do you consider it well done? 


Dear Mr. Cahn: 

You will see from this letter that we have had to write 
again to the Hadley Company about their slowness in 
paying. Wouldn’t It be a good thing for you to call and 
talk the whole matter over with Mr. Hadley himself? You 
remember you felt sure when you took the order that 
they were prompt pay, and we were glad to follow your 
judgment and ship on credit. We don’t doubt they are 
good for the money, but they certainly are slow. Wouldn’t 
a personal appeal stir them up? 





Do employes respect an executive who is severe in 
his written instructions, but easy-going in personal in- 
terviews? 





Is this a good executive letter? 
Dear Sir: 


Referring further to my communication of yesterday, 
| have not yet decided to go ahead on the Belden Ppropo- 
sition, for the reason that we now have evidence of bad 
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faith in that quarter, tho it may be that they have been Se ee 
misrepresented, inasmuch as their reputation is good Yes} No 
with the bankers, but | am unable to see how their propo- 
sition would net us more than 6 per cent on the invest- 
ment; still 6 per cent is better than nothing, and the 
prospects for a revival of business in their town are get- 
ting worse instead of better. I wish you would look into 
the matter a little further, especially their reputation with 
supply houses. You never can tell what people of their 
kind will do in an emergency, and | don’t see the wisdom 
of taking any chances, tho it is true that we must do 
something to boost sales in that territory. Let me know 
what you find out about them. 
Very truly yours, 


Does that letter show firmness? 


Would it tend to increase the respect and confidence 
of the reader? 








The following paragraph occurred in a letter from an 
American firm to a dealer in Santiago, Chile. Is it a 


good one for its purpose? 

Our terms are 1 per cent, sixty days. Sight draft will 
be drawn at the end of sixty days in accordance with 
trade practice. With an order for two or three hundred 
dollars we'll include gratis trims that will make your cash 
register say ‘“‘Thank you”? every few minutes. We'll 
guarantee that if you’ll pile your windows with the goods 
and use the trims right, that you’ll have a steady stream 
of Mr., Mrs., and Misses from dawn to dusk. These trims, 
properly used, will do better than any salesman you ever 
hired. Morris Birch & Sons, of Libertyville, sold clean | 
out in a forenoon just because they followed our advice— 
you can do the same or better. 





Will the Spanish-speaking dealer understand the letter? 





Will he be attracted by the tone? 





Do you see any details that are not appropriate to 
South American business? 
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Executive Problem 82 


DICTATING A FRIENDLY MEMO 


How an Executive Can Use His Letter-Writing Skill 
in Cementing Organization Relations 


UNDER THE LASALLE Proptem MertHop 


CASES 


ACT is one of the most important essen- 
tials for inside correspondence. Here, as 
elsewhere, the writer is dealing with human be- 
ings, and whether they are members of his own 
or another organization, his method of handling 
them should not be different. The result of a 
failure to realize this may be just as disastrous 
in one case as in the other—Hiram N. Rasely. 





Prepared by the Research and Consultation 
Staff of LaSalle Extension University from an 
interesting problem which it has carefully in- 
vestigated and analyzed. 
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DICTATING A FRIENDLY MEMO 


About three miles out of Hartford, Conn., in a pleas- 
ant spot on a low hill, stands the new plant of the Cran- 
dall Fountain Pen Company. Everything about the 
place is new. The company itself was founded only four 
years ago and has grown with great rapidity under the 
brilliant management of the president, Mr. DelaMott. 

Things move rapidly where Mr. DelaMott is concerned. 
The company was organized originally to make a new 
kind of duplicating machines, but finding the market 
somewhat slow to respond, Mr. DelaMott cast about for 
another product and, being offered the patent on a self- 
filling fountain pen, he gave up the duplicator and 
adopted the pen. Having plenty of capital behind him, 
he planned and erected a combined factory and office 
building in the outskirts of Hartford, gathered an office 
force about him, bought machinery, hired expert work- 
men, and in a few months was prepared to deluge the 
country with a new fountain pen. 

Somewhat to the surprise of some of his conservative 
acquaintances, Mr. DelaMott’s company prospered. The 
advertising was in the hands of an experienced agency, 
and Mr. DelaMott was wise enough to give them a free 
hand in marketing the product. It was not long before 
orders were pouring in and fountain pens were pouring 
out. For a while everything seemed more than satis- 
factory, and Mr. DelaMott was complimented on all sides 
for his genius as an organizer. 

But, as usual, it soon appeared that there were thorns 
among the roses. The big new office force was not work- 
ing smoothly. Mr. DelaMott and his associates in con- 
trol seemed to lack skill when it came to office arrange- 
ment and management. 
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The first trouble was about the time clocks. The office manager, 
Mr. Callahan, was a stickler for promptness. Everybody except the 
general officers was put on the time clocks and expected to punch 
on entering and leaving the building. For a few days no complaints 
were heard. Then faint mutterings like the rumble of a distant 
storm came to the ears of the officers. Mr. Callahan, sitting in his 
glass office, heard one of the bookkeepers just outside his door re- 
mark to a collection correspondent, “What do they think they are 
here anyhow? We never had to punch the clock in any place where 
I’ve worked. If we do the work they give us, what do they care 
when we come or go?” “You're dead right,” replied the corre- 
spondent, “this clock business makes a man feel like shirking his 
work. They'll never get anywhere with these iron-clad rules.” 


This incident was only one of many that came to the attention of 
Mr. Callahan. The other officers too began to feel before long that 
something was wrong. Mr. Cortot, the auditor, was received with 
sullen silence when he called on certain department heads to talk 
about economy. Mr. LaVerne, the secretary, who for the time being 
was acting as personnel manager, received so many complaints 
about salaries, office hours, assignments of work, and general work- 
ing conditions that he was soon completely bewildered. 


This state of things was a great surprise to the officers. They had 
started with the idea of cultivating a fine house spirit; they had 
planned a weekly meeting of the entire force in the big assembly 
room at the top of the building; short programs had been arranged 
in which the various department heads tried to explain the plans 
and policies of the various departments; skilled musicians and: other 
entertainers had been brought in to make these meetings attractive. 
The president gave a little talk at each meeting in which he tried 
to express the hearty good will of the TARP RORY, toward all the 
members of the force. 


But these beautiful plans did not seem to be working at all. It 
was true, as the officers admitted to each other in their frequent 
conferences, that no one of them seemed to have the gift of talking 
to employes. They all looked as they felt—decidedly uncomfortable 
on the platform; their words did not flow freely; and they appeared 
more like accused men putting up a defense before a court than 
the leaders of a business. 


They had tried educational plans. Men had been brought from 
the staff of Yale University to give lectures on “Economics,” “De- 
partment Management,” and “Personal Efficiency.” These lecturers 
had done their best, but they reported their audience unresponsive. 


It was the same way with the house paper which, with an awk- 
ward attempt at facetiousness, had been named The Penholder. The 
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editor worked manfully to get the support and interest of every- 
body, but he found people uncommunicative and indifferent. His 
own sense of humor being somewhat deficient, he filled his pages 
with lame jokes and halting rhymes contributed by obscure mem- 
bers of the force, and the net results seemed to be merely to in- 
crease the gloom. 

Something was wrong; on this point all the officers were agreed, 
but each had a different theory to account for the condition. The 
president believed that they were unfortunate in their material and 
that their force should have been selected with more care. The 
secretary secretly blamed the president and the total lack of warmth 
and heartiness in his manner. The auditor was frankly a reaction- 
ary. He maintained that too much consideration had been shown 
and that they should resort to stricter measures, 

‘In the meantime, the results of the bad morale were becoming 
painfully evident. Mistakes of all kinds, due to simple indifference, 
were appallingly frequent. In rush times the force refused to rush. 
Rules were disregarded. There was an evident disinclination to 
report any slips that were made, so that when anything was wrong 
it rapidly became worse. Urgent orders were not promptly filled, 
complaints were allowed to lie unheeded, collections dragged, sales- 
men were not properly supplied with material. 

At last, in desperation, the officers decided that something radical 
must be done and done quickly. The secretary expressed his views 
more frankly than he had ventured to do before. He said: 

“What we need in this business is a personality, and it’s very 
plain that we haven’t one. We mean to be friendly toward these 
people, but they refuse to take it that way. There is only one thing 
for us to do now and that is to create the office of general manager 
and bring a man in here who can do the things that we can’t.” 

“How are we to find the man?” asked the president. The secre- 
tary was ready with his answer. “I know just the fellow for this 
kind of work,” he said. “He is in New York. His name is Mont- 
gomery. He used to be general sales manager for the Hartman 
Conveyor Company, and they say that he was a wonder at holding 
the loyalty of the men. Now that that company has gone under he 
is looking for something else, and I believe we can get him.” 

The other officers were ready to catch at a straw, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery was quickly brought to Hartford. The whole situation was 
frankly explained to him. He asked a great many questions and 
evidently gave his whole mind to grasping the situation. After talk- 
ing with the officers, he took a stroll around the plant. He spoke 
to nobody, but he kept his eyes and ears open. After two days of 
consideration he accepted the position. 


46 SPECIAL KINDS OF LETTERS 


Here you have a sketch of the situation. It is based upon an 
actual case. The question for you to consider is: “What would you 
do if you were Mr. Montgomery?” ee 

This leaves a large scope to your imagination. You can invent 
details to suit yourself. Evidently, to work out a problem like this 
completely would require months or even years of close study. We 
have time now only for the beginning. 

You are to decide on a general plan of action and compose a 
first memorandum to be sent to department heads by Mr. Mont- 
gomery. What shall be said in that memorandum depends upon 
your judgment of the first move in the game. Shall it be a general 
statement of the policies of the new management? Shall it be the 
abolishing of the time clocks or of some other unpopular arrange- 
ment? Shall it be the starting of some new form of welfare work? 
Shall it be merely some detail of routine stated in a hearty, friendly 
way? 

This problem calls for originality, for ingenuity. Your memoran- 
dum may be a short and simple affair, but it should be based on a 
general plan which you have worked out for winning the confidence 
and support of your house. 


Such a plan should be flexible enough so that it can be developed 
and changed from day to day. It should not be rigid, it should be 
merely a general idea of the course that you are to pursue. 


A problem of this kind calls for constructive thinking of the high- 
est kind, but it should be remembered that constructive thinking 
is merely the employment of common sense. The best managers 
are those who do the natural thing in a natural way. Don’t at- 
tempt dazzling stage plays and appeals to the gallery, but let your 
plan and your memorandum show that you are sensible, modest, 
and friendly, but quite determined to succeed. 
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